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BEFor:E the system of drill-regulations in present use for the infantry 
had been adopted we prepared the following, not approving of what we 
had learned to be the principles evolved by the Tactical Board. After 
having given their system a trial practically on drill as a battalion 
commander, and witnessed the application of the principles by subordi- 
nate officers, and then comparing them with our experience on battle- 
fields, we are still of the opinion that it is not what we need for our 
army. We have always believed in the single-rank formation, and we 
are firmly convinced that the day for numbering men in the ranks has 
passed away. This alone is one important factor in our method. It 
is not our purpose here to discuss the merits or demerits of any other 
tactics. What we are seeking for is a system purely American and 
best adapted to the American service. Should we happen to furnish a 
few ideas which may lead to what is needed, then we will have accom- 
plished what we shall consider a desirable object. 

In brief, our system requires that a company shall be composed of 
not less than seventy-five men nor more than one hundred and fifty 
(for war), divided into three sections, the company to be formed in 
single rank at close order. The battalion is to be composed of three 
companies (two hundred and twenty-five or four hundred and fifty men) 
always paraded in single rank, companies on the same line. The 
regiment is to be composed of three battalions, and invariably formed 
in three lines; when acting alone, however, and companies are small, 
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it may, for parade purposes, be formed with battalions all on the same 
line, at twelve yards intervals between each ; where only two battalions 
are serving together, they shall constitute the command of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel for all military exercises, and may be paraded on the 
same line, the national colors, with guard in the centre of the intervals 
between the battalions. Each battalion should have a battle-flag of its 
own, to be borne by a sergeant in the centre of the centre company, and 
which would be utilized to mark alignments. The regimental colors 
would never be brought out, except when the entire regiment was 
together. On parades and occasions of ceremony the national and regi- 
mental colors (without guard) would be placed in the centre of the centre 
company of the first line, and the centre section of that company would 
constitute the guard. In battle these colors would be in the third line, 
under similar conditions, the battle-flag of the battalion to which the 
other colors are attached being carried on the left of them. 

In this manner, the brigade would consist of three regiments of 
—for war purposes—one thousand three hundred and fifty men (four 
thousand and fifty in all); the division composed of three brigades of 
four thousand and fifty men (twelve thousand one hundred and fifty in 
all); and the corps composed gf three divisions of twelve thousand 
one hundred and fifty men (thirty-six thousand four hundred and fifty 
in all). 

For flank marches the column of threes has been adopted, not only 
for facility in forming a column en route, but for ease in moving along 
road-ways, commonly called country roads,—that is, one man marches 
in the centre, on the ridge, while the other two move along the hollows 
created by the horses and wheels. Every man who has ever marched 
knows how difficult it is for four men to move over such roads. If 
acting independently, for fighting purpose the company and battalion 
also would be formed in three lines, As an illustration, we will simply 
take the battalion in attack. Being formed in three lines, on coming 
within the first zone of fire (artillery) the three lines would be placed in 
open order ; the first line would move forward, followed by the second 
line at about five hundred yards. Each captain of the first line, under 
the command of the battalion major, would then use his company as a 
squad to seek position under cover, and deliver fire until arriving at the 
point from which the assault is to be made, and there halt. 

While seeking this position, the second line is moving nearer and 
nearer, and when within fifty yards of the first line, the first line de- 
livers rapid fire, under which the second line passes through the first 
and makes the assault, in which the first line joins. When within fifty 
yards of the position to be assaulted each battalion commander gives 
the command, “ Close order, charge!” and the men, by the principles 
herein taught, throw themselves in»a mass to the right, left, or centre 
as directed, and, as the particular point against which they are to be 
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moved cannot at this stage be re-enforced by the defense, it clearly fol- 
lows that advantage is thus gained. 

The third line, having followed the second at about five hundred 
yards in open order, has gradually drawn closer during the prepara- 
tions for the assault, and, continuing in open order, follows the other 
lines, so as to confirm the success of the assault by occupying the posi- 
tion and giving time for the other lines to reform behind it; or, in 
the event of a repulse, holds position to cover the retiring lines, which 
could rapidly form in rear of it to meet a return assault from the 
enemy. 

These, in brief, are a few of the points which we contemplate, and 
illustrate through the “ School of the Company.” The “School of the 
Section” has been prepared, but it is not deemed necessary for our 
purposes to illustrate it here. 

As the labor and expense is very great in the preparation of drill- 
regulations, we feel that some encouragement as to the utility of them 
is necessary before the labor should be given or the expense incurred, 
and therefore we would be glad to have an expression of opinion, 
either private or public, from officers of the Regular Army or of the 
National Guard,—indeed from any one who takes interest in the matter. 


DRILL-REGULATIONS FOR INFANTRY. 


The object of this work is to provide a system of tactics of simple 
manceuvres for purely battle purposes, and others for parades and cere- 
monies, where troops must necessarily be massed. It thus becomes 
evident that two distinct formations must be provided for, which the 
author has done in that of open order for battle-field operations, and 
close order for ceremonious affairs. 

Any new system which entirely overturns an old and studied system 
is considered to be too radical in its nature without an opportunity to 
test its practicability in warfare, and therefore it seems both proper and 
necessary to preserve as much as possible of old established customs as 
will be consistent with the application of new principles to keep pace 
with the advancement in the art of war. The author, therefore, has 
adhered, wherever it was possible to do so, to those principles in which 
the army has been instructed, merely modifying them so that troops 
may, at any time, pass from open to close order, or vice versa. 

The open-order system having been adopted for battle array, the 
necessity for skirmish tactics will no longer exist, such movements as 
are necessary for a skirmish-line to adopt being embodied in the general 
battle tactics. 

All matters which pertain to subjects on which special works have 
been prepared, such as “ Firing Regulations” and “ Guard Duty,” have 
been omitted in this work. 

The movements described are such as to cause all organizations to 
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pass rapidly from a single line at close order into a column of threes, or 
with the same rapidity develop a column of threes into three distinct 
lines of battle, either at open or close order, to be used as the firing 
line, the supporting line, and the reserve line. 

The term section has been adopted to take the place of the term 
“squad” and “ platoon,” each company (or subdivision of a company, 
as in the drilling of recruits) being divided into three equal parts, des- 
ignated sections, which will be the unit of the company. 

It will not be necessary for the men in line or column to be num- 
bered ; they will simply remember the sections to which they belong ; 
and, in the event of the section becoming disarranged, will fall in, not 
only in the original formation, but at any other time, in any place near 
the men of their own size, in their proper sections. 

There will be no file-closers, and the line will be formed habitually 
in single rank, at close order. , 

Except in particular cases, the commands of the instructor will be 
given for the execution of the movements towards both the left and 
right flanks,—the movements, however, will be explained towards but 
one flank, it being only necessary to substitute the word “ right” for 
“left,” or the reverse, to have the explanation of the corresponding 
movements towards the other flank. 

All movements which are not prescribed from a halt, or on the 
march, may be executed either at a halt, or marching, except in the 
battle manceuvres, which will always be executed in double time. 

In all movements where the guide may be either right or left, the 
words “ right” or “ left” in the commands are in parenthesis. 

When, for purposes of instruction, any movement is divided 
into motions, or executed in detail, the last syllable of the command 
determines the prompt performance of the first motion, except in those 
cases where the command “ march” is not given, such as “by the 
numbers, present arms,” when the command two, three, etc., will follow. 

To execute movements in detail the instructor first commands by 
the numbers ; all movements divided into motions are then executed as 
above explained, until he commands without the numbers, All move- 
ments from close order will be at close order unless preceded by the 
command open order, and vice versa. 


COMMANDS, 


The tone of command should be animated, distinct, and of a loud- 
ness proportionate to the number of men under instruction. There are 
two kinds,—the preparatory and the command of execution. 

The preparatory command, such as “ forward,” indicates the move- 
ment that is to be executed. This should be pronounced in an ascend- 
ing tone of voice, but always in such a manner that the command of 
execution may be more energetic and elevated. 
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The command of execution, such as “ march” or “ halt,” should 
be pronounced in a firm and brief tone, as it is the part of the command | 
which causes the execution of the movement. 

The preparatory commands are distinguished by talics ; those of 
execution by SMALL CAPITALS. 

The trumpet will be used for giving commands whenever it can be 
done to advantage, or a system of whistle signals may be used. 

After passing from close to open order, or vice versa, movements 
will be continued without preceding the commands with the words 
“close order” or “open order.” These prefixes are only necessary 
when changing from one to the other. 


BATTLE MANCEUVRES FOR THE COMPANY. 


General Instructions. 


All manceuvres at open order will be executed in double time. 

A section in line at open order will occupy exactly the same front 
that the entire company occupies at close order. 

A column of threes will occupy the same length in column as a 
company in line at close order. 

A company is said to be in line when at close order in three sec- 
tions formed on the same line, and in column when at close order in 
three sections ranged one in rear of the other. 

There will be no wheels in battle formation. Manceuvres will be 
more rapidly executed by flank and oblique movements. 

In all cases where section distance is designated, it means section 
distance as in close order, whatever the number of files of which the 
section may be composed. The distance between the lines may be in- 
creased to any extent by direction of the commander, 

Unless otherwise directed, the movement of opening order and 
closing order by section, the men will open or close on the right-in the 
first section, on the centre in the second, and on the left in the third. 


Table of Distances. 


A section of twenty-five men in open order has a front of 137.5 
feet, which is the front of a company of seventy-five men in close 
order. 

A battalion of three companies at open order, with seventy-five 
men to a company, would therefore cover a front of 1237.5 feet, or 
about four hundred yards. 

On a war footing these distances would of course be doubled. 

A company in column of threes, with seventy-five men to a com- 
pany, would have a length of 137.5 feet, or the same as the front of 
the company at close order. 
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Explanation. 

In line, in open order, the men will be forty-four inches apart. 
This provides for the admission of the men of the second and third 
sections in the event of it being necessary to throw the three lines to- 
gether at a culminating period in action, and from which they could 
be withdrawn when necessary by ordering such and such sections to 
the rear, or to the front, without confusion. Therefore, 44 x 75 (or 
whatever number of files) and 75 x 22 gives the sum total of the front 
of a company in open order 4950 inches, or 412.5 feet. 

In column, the distance from back to breast is fifty-four inches. 
This is the breadth of two men, with ten inches added for facing dis- 
tance. Thus 54 x 75 and 75 x 12 equals the front of the company at 
close order, which is 75 x 22, 1650 inches, or 137.5 feet. 


Formation. 


The company will invariably be formed in one rank, at close order, 
the tallest private on the right and thé shortest on the left ; the other 
men will take their places at any point between the two, regulating the 
position according to height as near as possible from right to left; the 
sergeants—other than the first—and corporals ranging themselves, ac- 
cording to rank, from right to left, one pace in front of the company. 

The company will then be divided into three equal sections,—odd 
or even files,—and the tallest corporal assigned to the right of the com- 
pany and the shortest to the left, the other two corporals to the left of 
the first and second sections. A sergeant will then be assigned, accord- 
ing to his height, to the right of each section, the shortest sergeant 
taking his station to the left of the corporal on the left of the third 
section, and the first sergeant, after reporting his company, taking his 
post in the centre of the second section, and command it in the absence 
of a third lieutenant. 

The sergeants or corporals will, in all cases when on the flanks of 
sections, act as the guides of those sections. 

The sections will be denominated first, second, and third, from 
right to left. The designation of these sections will never change, 
whether in front or rear. 


Post of Officers and Field Music. 


Prate I, 
Second Lieutenant. Captain. First Lieutenant. Music. 
ee a i 
RET Tm 


Company in line—close order. 


(Plate I.)\—The captain is three paces in front of the centre of the 
second section. As instructor, he goes wheréver his presence may be 
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necessary when acting with an independent company, advancing the 
lieutenants to the first and second sections and assigning the first ser- 
geant to the third section. The first lieutenant is three paces in front . 
of the centre of the first section, and the second lieutenant three paces 
in front of the centre of the third section. When there is a third lieu- 
tenant, he will become chief of the third section, and the captain moves 
wherever his services may require; but his position proper will be 
advanced two yards, 

Absent officers and non-commissioned officers, will be replaced by 
the next in rank or grade. ' 

The field music will form in one rank, four paces to the right of the 
company, on the same line,—the senior on the right. When serving 
with the battalion, the field music will be united. 

After a company has been once formed, and the non-commissioned 
officers assigned according to height, they and the privates may, as a 
rule, fall in and take their places, as near as they can judge, where- 
upon the first sergeant will simply equalize the sections, reserving the 
space of one man in the centre of the second section. 


Instruction of Officers and Non-commissioned Officers. 


The captain is held responsible for the theoretical and practical in- 
struction of his non-commissioned officers. He requires them to study 
and recite the drill-regulations, so that they can explain thoroughly 
every movement before it is put in execution; causes them to learn 


the field-music signals, and be able to recognize them at once when 
sounded ; to secure uniformity, he also practices them in giving com- 
mands. 
In the school of the section, the captain frequently requires the 
lieutenants to drill the sections, as*well as to superintend several sec- 
tions or subsections, being instructed by non-commissioned officers. 
In the battle or paradg drills he may likewise require them to act as 
instructors of the company. 


TO FORM THE COMPANY. 


At the sounding of the assembly, the first sergeant, facing the com- 
pany, and six paces in front of the centre, commands,— 


1. Fall In. 


At this command the men form as previously described. The sig- 
nal having ceased, the first sergeant brings the company to a right- 
shoulder arms and calls the roll, each man coming to an order arms as 
his name is called, answering, Here. 

The first sergeant then brings the company to a right-shoulder arms 
and commands,— 
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1. Count from right to left. 


Dividing the total number by three, he marks the right and left of 
sections, assigns the tallest corporal to the right and the shortest to the 
left of the company, and directs the remainder to take their posts on 
the left of the first and second sections, according to their height. He 
then assigns the sergeants, according to their height, to the right of 
each section, the shortest sergeant to the left of the company. This 

_ being done, the first sergeant then takes his place in the centre of the 
company, and commands,— 















1. Centre; 2. Dress; 3. Front. 


At the command front, the lieutenants draw swords and take their 
places in front of their respective sections. The first sergeant salutes 
the captain, who, in the mean time, has taken post facing the company, 
six paces in front of the centre, and reports the result of the roll-call. 

The captain then takes his place in front of the second section ; or, 
if acting as instructor, directs the first sergeant to command it. 

In all formations under arms, the men fall in with bayonets unfixed. 














TO OPEN ORDER. 





(Plate II.)—Being in line at close order, the instructor commands,— 
1. Sections front (or rear), open order ; 2. MARCH. 







Purate II. 
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Front, open order. 





At the first command, the chief of the first section cautions his 
men left oblique ; the chief of the second section cautions his men right 
and left oblique, and to wait for the command march from him; the 
chief of the third section cautions his men right oblique, and to wait 
for the command march from him. 
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At the command march, by the instructor, repeated by the chief of 
the first section, the right guide of the first section will move directly 
to the front; the other men will take the double time and move to the © 
left and front, taking the distance of forty-four inches from the man 
next on the right. They will be careful to avoid passing beyond the 
line of the guide, those nearest to him taking the shortest steps. 

As soon as the right guide of the first section has moved section 
distance, the chief of the second section gives the command march, and 
the men open out in like manner to the right and left from the centre, 
the chief and the first sergeant moving straight to the front. 

When the second section has moved forward section distance, the 
chief .of the third gives the command march, and the men open out to 
the right and front. 

As soon as the desired point is reached by the first section, the cap- 
tain gives the command halt, and the men not in the lines move up, 
and without further commands align themselves on the guide. 

If the captain does not wish the company to halt, he will simply 
give the command guide left. 

Instead of front open order, should the command be rear open order, 
the men will face about at the first command, and the movement will 
be executed by the same commands and means as above described, ex- 
cept that the third section will move out first, and deploy to the /eft, 
and the first section will be last, and deploy to the right. 

In all movements changing front to rear, officers will not pass 


through or around the company,—they face about and retain their 
relative positions. 


TO PASS FROM OPEN TO CLOSE ORDER. 

The captain commands,— 

1. Company; 2. Close order; 3. Marcu. 

At the command march, the guides of each section will | move 
straight to the front in quick time, the other men taking double time 
and close in,—the first section to the right, the second to the centre, and 
the third to the left. The first section will continue the march in quick 
time ; the chiefs of the other sections will, as soon as united, move their 
sections up in double time, and, arriving on the line of the first, resume 
quick time. The captain then commands, guide left (or right). 

If, during the movement, the captain should give the command 
halt, the first section will halt immediately and the others move up in 
quick time only. As soon as all are halted, the captain gives the com- 
mand, right dress. 


LEFT FRONT OPEN ORDER, FROM CLOSE ORDER, 


(Plate III.)—Being in line at close order and halted, the instructor 
commands,— , 
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1. Sections left (or right) front, open order; 2. LEFT OBLIQUE; 
3. MaRcH. 


Puiate III. 


Left front, open order. 


At the second command, the left guides of each section face directly 
to the left; all the other men make a half-face to the left. 

At the command march, the guides of each section move off in the 
new direction in quick time, while the other men take the double time 
and move in an oblique direction, taking quick time and open-order 
distance from the men next on the left as they arrive on the line of 
their respective guides. 

Should the captain halt the command before all the men have ar- 
rived on the line, those in rear will continue the double time until they 


arrive at their places, when they will halt and dress towards the pivot 
flank without indication. , 


TO MARCH IN COLUMN OF THREES, 


(Plate IV.)—Being in line, at close order, and at a halt, the cap- 
tain commands,— 


1. Company right (or left) into column; 2. Marca. 


At the first command, each officer and man faces to the right ; and 
at the command march, the guide of the first section moves straight to 
the front, and as soon as the space of fifty-four inches is obtained, he 
is followed by the leading man of his section, the second man waiting 
until the first has gained fifty-four inches, when he will follow directly 
in trace of the first, all taking double time, and so on throughout the 
section ; the chief of the first-section will continue on the flank abreast 
of the fourth file of his section, twelve inches from it. The chiefs of 
the second and third sections will, at the command march, cause the 
right guides of their respective sections to oblique to the right, in 
double time, sufficiently to uncover the section in front and then move 
straight to the front, and parallel to the first section and twelve inches 
from it, each man remaining at a halt until the file in front has gained 
fifty-four inches, the guides of the second and third sections placing 
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themselves abreast of the leading guide of the first section, and the 
other men abreast of the files of the first section in order from front 
to rear. Without further command, the chiefs of the two sections in © 
rear will, as soon as the heads of their sections have entered into column, 
follow in the traces of the captain, the second abreast of the eighth 


Piate IV. 
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Moveren 


To form column of threes. 


file, and the third abreast of the twelfth file, or at points assimilating 
to their places in line at close order. 

As soon as the rear file of the second and third sections have ar- 
rived abreast of the rear file of the first section, the captain will com- 
mand quick time, or halt them at pleasure. 

Should it be desired to form column to the left, the commands and 
movements would simply be reversed, the first and second sections 
filing out to the right of the third. 

If it is desired to cause the left to be in front, the captain would 
command left in front prior to march, when the second and first sections 
would file out to the left of the third. 

To march in an opposite direction in column, the instructor com- 


mands,— 
1. Company ; 2. Right about ; 3. Marcu. 


At the command march, each man makes a right-about-face, and the 
entire company steps off in the new direction. 
To halt the column of threes, the captain commands,— 
1, Company ; 2. Hatt. 


At the command halt, the foot coming to the ground is firmly 
planted, the one in rear brought up beside it. 
To put the column of threes in march, the captain commands,— 


1. To the front; 2. Marcu. 


To oblique in column of threes, the captain commands,— 
1. Left (or right) oblique; 2. Marcu. 
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During the oblique, the man on the side towards which the oblique 
is made is the guide of the rank. 
To resume the direct march, the captain commands,— 


1. To the front; 2. Marcu, 


In obliquing in column of threes, or by company or section, the 
guide is always, without indication, on the side towards which the ob- 
lique is made, On resuming the direct march, the guide, without 
indication, is on the side it was previous to the oblique. The guides, 
during the oblique, keep on a line parallel to the original direction. 

If halted while marching in an oblique direction, the men will first 
halt, and then face to the proper front. If ordered to mark time, while 
obliquing, the men will mark time in the oblique direction, and move 
off in the same direction at the command,— 


1. Forward ; 2. Marcu. 


TO CHANGE DIRECTION IN COLUMN OF THREES. 
Being in march, or at a halt, the captain commands,— 
1. Column left (or right); 2. Marcu. 


At the command march, the man of the leading rank on the flank 
towards which the change is made will, without shortening his step, at 
once face to the left, and move off in the new direction ; the other men 
of the same rank will move forward and change direction in like man- 
ner on the same ground. The other ranks will move up to the point 
of change, and each man on arriving there will take double time and 
place himself in proper position on the right of the leading rank. 


Column half-left (or right) is similarly executed. 


TO FORM LINES OF SECTIONS TO THE FRONT FROM COLUMN OF 
THREES. 


(Plate V.)—The column of threes being in march or at a halt, the 
captain commands,— 

1. Sections; 2. Left (or right) front into line; 3. Open order ; 
Marcu. 

At the command march, the leading guide of the first section 
marches directly to the front in quick time; the chiefs of the other 
sections, passing between the open files, assume command of their sec- 
tions and caution them to wait for the command march from their 
respective chiefs ; all other men than the guide of the first section take 
double time and move off to the left and front, taking open-order dis- 
tance from the man next on their right, and when arriving on the line 
of the guide resume the quick time. 
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When the guide of the first section has moved section distance, the 
chief of the second puts his section in motion, the guide thereof step- . 
ping one pace to the left, and then follows in the traces of the guide 
of the first section ; the other men follow the instructions for the lead- 
ing section. 

PuiaTE V. 


Left front into line, open-order. 


When the second section has gained section distance, the chief of 
the third gives the command march ; the right guide steps far enough 
to the left to cover the guides of the other sections, and follows in their 
traces. The other men follow the instructions for the other sections. 

All men not on the line when the command halt is given will con- 
tinue the double time until they’ have arrived on the line. 


TO FORM LINES OF SECTIONS TO THE LEFT FROM COLUMN OF THREES, 


Being on the march, in column of threes, the captain commands,— 
1. Sections left (or right); 2. Open order ; 3. Marcu; 4. GUIDE LEFT. 

At the first command, the chief of the first section, being opposite 
the centre of the first section, commands double time. 

At the command march, all the men face to the left, the first sec- 
tion taking double time, while the other sections continue in quick time 
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until section distance has been gained by the leading sections, when 
their chiefs will command double time, march. 
As soon as the third section has secured its distance and taken the 
double time, the captain gives the command halt, or quick time, march. 
Tf the columns of threes be halted, at the first command all the men 
will face to the left, and the rear sections will remain at a Aalt until the 
preceding section has gained its distance. 


TO CHANGE FRONT IN LINES OF SECTIONS. 


(Plate VI.)—Being at a halt or-on the march, the captain com- 


mands,— 
1. Change front to left (or right) ; 2. MaRcH. 


Priate VI. 
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Change front to left. 


At the first command, the chief of the first section commands left 
turn, and repeats the command march after the instructor. The chiefs 
of the other sections command to the front, guide left, and repeat the 
command march. 

At the command march, the guide of the first section faces immedi- 
ately to the left and marches in the new direction in quick time; the 
other men of the first section take double time, preserve their distance 
from each other, and move in an oblique direction to the left until they 
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arrive on a line with the guide, when they take quick time and regain 
proper distance from the man next on the left. 

The other sections will move to the front in quick time, and as soon 
as the guides arrive near the point where the left of the first section 
changed direction, the chiefs command /eft turn ; and, upon arriving at 
the designated point, will add the command march, when the men will 
conform to the movement prescribed for the first section. 

As soon as the guide of the third section has changed direction, the 
captain gives the command halt, unless he wishes to advance farther in 
the new direction. 


TO FORM LINE IN CLOSE ORDER FROM SECTIONS AT OPEN ORDER. 


(Plate VII.)—Being in open order at a halt, in lines of sections, 
the captain commands,— 


1. Company ; 2. Left (or right) into line; 3. Close order ; 4. Marcu. 


Puiate VII. 


Left into line, close order. 


At the first command, the left guides face directly to the left and 
stand fast; all the other men and the chiefs of sections. make a half- 
face to the left. 

At the command march, all except the left guides take the double 
time and move in the direction faced, placing themselves on the line to 
the right of the guides, touching elbows to the man next on the left, at 
the same time taking care not to advance beyond the line. 

Should the line thus. formed be irregular, the first sergeant directs 
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such and such sections, or men, to dress forward or back, as they may 
be in front of or behind the line. 

If the sections be on the march, and it is desired to form line in close 
order without halting, the commands will be the same, but the sections 
will not face until the command march. The movement will be exe- 
cuted in like manner as above described, except the guides will move 
straight to the front after facing, in quick time, and the other men will 
resume quick time as they arrive on the line. 


TO RE-ENFORCE THE FIRING LINE, 


Upon intimation from the captain, the chief of the second section 
commands,— 


1. Section front; 2. Double time; 3. MarcH; 4, GUIDE LEFT 
(or RIGHT). 


At the command march, the men move to the front, and, when 
arriving upon the line of the first section and the chief commands 
halt, they place themselves each on the left of a man of the first 
section, and thereafter execute such commands as may be given to the 
line until ordered to withdraw. 

As soon as the second section moves to the front, the chief of the 
third section moves his section forward and occupies the line lately held 
by the second. 

Should it be necessary, the captain may order the third section for- 
ward, in which case it will conform to what is prescribed for the second 
section, and the men will occupy the vacant Spaces in the line. 


TO WITHDRAW THE SECTIONS FROM THE FIRING LINE. 


The captain commands,— 


1, Third section rear ; 2. Marcu; 3. GUIDE LEFT (or RIGHT). 


At the first command, the men of the third section face to the 
rear, and at the command march, the chief resumes command of his 
section and moves it to the line formerly occupied by the second, where 
it is halted and faced to the front. 

Should two sections be ordered to the rear, they will resume their 
relative positions occupied previous to being ordered forward. 

In like manner one of the rear sections may be ordered to the 
firing line and the other relieved. Should it be the third ordered to 
relieve the first, the first will pass through the intervals in the line of 
the second section and occupy the original line of the third. Should 
it be the second that is moved forward to relieve the first, the third 
will move forward and occupy the line of the second. 

The section relieved will always form the third line. 
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TO FORM COLUMN OF THREES TO THE FRONT, FROM LINES OF 
SECTIONS, 

(Plate VIII.)—Being in march, the instructor commands,— 


1. Company ; 2. Front (or rear) into column; 3. Marcu. 


Prats VIII. 


$$ =# G&G ©& Setar eebe 


Column of threes to the front, from lines of sections. 


At the command march, the right guide of the first section moves 
straight to the front in quick time; the guides of the other sections 
move to the front in double time, obliquing slightly to the right, so as 
to enter the column at proper distance; all other men of the three 
sections face to the right, taking double time, and as each arrives at 
the point where the right of the line rested, he will face to the left and 
follow in the trace of the leading file, taking quick time when he 
arrives at the proper distance from the file in front which has resumed 
quick time. The guides of the rear sections will resume quick time 
upon arriving abreast of the guide of the first section. 

The chiefs of the two rear sections will accompany their sections 

Vor. 1X. N. 8.—No. 5. 80 . 
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until they arrive at the rear file of the first section, when they will 
take their places in column, as previously described. 

Should the command be rear, instead of front, all the left guides 
will face about at the command march, the other men will face to the 
left, and the movement executed as above described. 

Thecolumn of threes may be moved either by the left or right flank 
by the commands, 1. To the left; 2. Marcu, at which both officers 
and men face to the left and move in the direction indicated, preserving 
their distances. To return again to column of threes, the commands 
would be the same. 


TO FORM COLUMN OF THREES TO THE LEFT, FROM LINES OF 
SECTIONS. 


(Plate [X.)—Being in march, the captain commands,— 
1. Company ; 2. Left (or right) into column ; 3. Marcu. 


Puiate IX. 
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To form column of threes to the left, from lines of sections. 


At the second command, the chief of the first section commands, 
to the left; the chiefs of the other sections command, left oblique, 
double time. ~ 

At the command march, the first section faces immediately to the 
left and continues the march in quick time, the chief placing himself 
abreast of the file nearest his position in line; the other sections make 
a half-face to the left, and move in double time until the left guide 
arrives abreast of the guide of the first section, when they take the 
quick time, face in the direction of the first section, and dress their files 
on those of the first. 

The chiefs of the rear sections will, as soon as their sections have 
arrived in column, pass through the intervals and take their proper 
stations on the right of the first. 

To form column on the rear section, the command right about, march, 
will first be given, and the movement executed by the same commands 
and means as above described. 
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TO PASS FROM COLUMN OF THREES TO LINE IN CLOSE ORDER. 


(Plate X.)—Being in march, in column of threes, the captain com- | 
mands,— 
1. Company, close order ; 2. Left (or right) into line; 3. Marcu. 


Priate X. 


Column faeecd lo left. 


To pass from column of threes to line in close order. 


At the second command, all face to the left; the chief of the first 
section commands, guide right, double time. 

At the command march, the right guide of the first section moves 
straight to the front in quick time ; the other men of the section take 
double time, close in to the guide until they touch elbows, and then 
resume quick time ; the other sections move forward in quick time. 

As soon as the centre of the second section has been uncovered, 
the chief commands, guide centre, double time, march, at which the file 
immediately in rear of the chief moves straight to the front; the 
other men of the section take the double time and close to the centre, 
resuming quick time when they arrive on the line. 

When the third section has been half uncovered, the chief com- 
mands, guide left, double time, march, when the left guide of that section 
moves straight to the front; the other men take the double time and 
close in to the guide. 

When the first section has advanced full company distance to the 
front (or at such distance as may be required), the captain commands,— 


1. Company ; 2. Halt; 3. Riaut (or LEFT) DREss. 


At the second command, the first section will halt, and at the third 
command the chief dresses it to the right as soon as all the men have 
arrived on the line, if not already there. The other sections will con- 
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tinue to move forward until the guides arrive on the line of the first, 
when the chiefs command, halt, right dress, and take their proper places 
in line, the right guides of sections superintending the alignment, the 
first sergeant giving the command, front, as soon as he sees that the 
alignment is complete. 

In forming line to the right, the commands for the chiefs of platoons 
would be exactly the same as above, and the movement executed as 
described, except that the formation would be on the third section 


instead of the first. 

In all close-order movements where the command is given to dress, the 
guides of sections towards which the dress is made will superintend the 
alignment, and the command front given by the first sergeant. 


TO RALLY BY SECTIONS. 
(Plate XI.)—Being in line of sections, the captain commands,— 
1. Rally by sections ; 2. Marcu. 


Priate XI. 
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Rally by sections. 


At the first command, the men of the first section face to the right, 
those of the second to the centre, those of the third to the left, and all 
fix bayonets; the chief of the first section places himself one yard in 
rear of the right file or guide, the chief of the second in rear of the 
centre file, and the chief of the third in rear of the left file or guide, 
—these files or guides standing fast, faced to the original front, and 
coming to a charge bayonet ; at the command march, the men take the 
run and close in to the point indicated by the positions of the chiefs, 
forming a complete circle, the first man coming in placing himself 
beside the guide, touching elbows and facing outward ; he will then 
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come to a charge bayonet. As each successive file arrives, he places 
himself beside the other men until the last man of the section com- . 
pletes the circle by touching his right elbow with the left of that of the 
guide on which the group is formed. 

The chiefs of sections, being in the centre of the circles thus formed, 
correct any irregularities of formation. 

The captain, or instructor, places himself within the circle nearest 
which he finds himself. 

The rally by section will only be executed by independent compa- 
nies, or by the firing line of battle; except when lines are very far 
apart and acting independently. When lines are near enough to each 
other to justify it the rally will preferably be by company. 


TO DEPLOY THE SECTIONS, 
The captain commands,— 
1. Deploy sections ; 2. Marcu. 


At the first command, the men unfix byonets and face in the direc- 
tion from which they entered the circle. 

At the command march, the men next the guides, or points of 
forming the circle, move out first and take their distance therefrom, 
forming the line as it existed previously to the rally,—in other words, 
the first man coming in to form the circle is the first man to deploy. 

Should any man fail to obtain his relative position, either in forming 


the circle or deploying, it will make no difference. Each man should, 
however, endeavor to retain his proper place. 

A battalion may be moved rapidly by the flank in three columns 
of threes, in the adaptation of the above principles. 


Wi.uiamM H. Powe tt, 
Tieutenant-Colonel Eleventh U. 8. Infantry. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AS A SOLDIER. 


(FROM TEMPLE BAR.) 


THE renown of Cromwell is on the increase, and has scarcely attained 
its complete.development. Many causes concurred, until the present 
age, to disparage the fame of a great man, who, if we except Edward 
I., and perhaps Henry VIII., was the most illustrious of English 
rulers. To the Cavaliers and their Tory successors, whose judgments 
we see in the pages of Hume, he appeared a fierce, hypocritical tyrant ; 
the party which triumphed in 1688, the representatives of the Vanes 
and the Hollises, the “men of law” of the Long Parliament, looked 
upon him as an armed usurper, who overthrew the throne and the 
altar. It is unnecessary to say that Scotland and Ireland had solid 
grounds to dislike his memory ; and the century of Pope, of Gibbon, 
of Paley could not comprehend his acts or his motives, and denounced 
his Puritanism as fanatical cant, or dissimulation of the vilest kind. 
A larger knowledge of history, and a philosophic view of the great 
religious movements of the seventeenth century, have gradually dis- 
sipated these false ideas; and we now see that Cromwell was a most 
able ruler during a period of revolution and trouble, and that he was 
a God-fearing and. sincere man, if an enthusiastic and stern-hearted 
zealot. Parts of his policy, doubtless, must be condemned; and his 
fame has suffered from the extravagances of Carlyle, the blind eulogist 
of the faith that might is right, and the apologist of his deeds what- 
ever their character. But the soldier who raised England, from what 
seemed decrepitude, to a foremost place among the powers of Europe, 
and who traced the lines of her empire on the seas, was, we now per- 
ceive, one of her mightiest sons; and it was no ordinary or short- 
sighted statesman who projected the union of the three kingdoms, and 
the codification of our still formless law, and who rescued the State 
from civil war and anarchy. The political genius of Cromwell is not 
now questioned ; but no writer of eminence has yet appeared to bring 
out distinctly his genius in war, and to do justice to him as a great 
captain. 

Mr. Gardiner, indeed, has attempted the task in his elaborate 
“ History of the Great Civil War ;” but though his industry is above 
praise, he is perhaps not deeply versed in. the military art. In this 
slight sketch I shall endeavor to show what Cromwell was as a leader 
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in the field; and if I must glance at his career from the civil side, I 
shall dwell chiefly on what he achieved as a soldier. His correspond- 
ence must be my chief authority, though large parts of it are not 
forthcoming ; and unlike the correspondence of later warriors, resem- 
bling in this, however, the correspondence of Turenne, his contemporary, 
and a genius of wonderful powers, it exhibits the art of war in its in- 
fancy, and does not reason, so to speak, from principles. To those 
who will “not look for the gold through the bough,” and to whom 
Puritanism is a sealed book, the letters of Cromwell may appear 
tedious ; but they reveal a real master of war, and they abound in 
precious materials for the competent student. 

Oliver Cromwell was born in 1599, a scion of an ancient and 
knightly house, long seated in Huntingdon, on the lands of Hinchin- 
brook. The celebrated minister of Henry VIII., the “ Hammer of 
the Monks,” in priestly language, was one of his not remote kinsmen. 
The family was connected with the Hampdens, and St. Johns, and 
others of the best landed gentry ; and more than once it had entertained 
sovereigns in their progresses through the eastern counties. Like 
Napoleon, Cromwell was thus a gentleman; and the accident of his 
birth in part explains the strong conservative and loyal instincts which 
were among his distinctive qualities, until Puritanism and an age of 
trouble made him the master-spirit of a great revolution. The boy 
was educated after the manner of his time; he was sent to Cambridge 
at an early age; it is believed that he ate some terms at Gray’s Inn; 
but, when his father died, while he was still a youth, he betook him- 
self to the pursuit of farming, having just married an excellent wife, 
loved by him with pure and manly affection. His life flowed on 
peacefully for years at St. Ives, and his letters during this period are 
lost ; but it is impossible to doubt that the events of the time made a 
strong and lasting impression on him. Oliver was an enthusiastic and 
sincere Puritan; he was penetrated by the stern Calvinistic spirit 
which had been transforming the national mind; he was an English- 
man and a man of genius; and we may be sure that he looked with 
abhorrence on the movement Romeward in the National Church, the 
favoritism, the crimes, and the follies of the court, and on the degrada- 
tion of England under James I. He sat for Huntingdon in the 
Parliament of 1627-29, one of the most memorable in English history ; 
he shared in that early struggle for freedom, in which Wentworth 
stood by the side of Pym; and he doubtless voted for the Petition of 
Right, and joined in the first of the “Great Remonstrances.” His 
only recorded speech, however, is a protest against one of the divines 
of the court ; and it seems probable that at this time of his life religion 
chiefly engrossed his thoughts ; he felt the compunctious visitings and 
the despondent doubts characteristic of the Puritan temper, and made 
familiar to us by Bunyan’s genius. 
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He returned to obscurity during the long period when Charles I. 
tried to dispense with Parliaments; and the few of his letters which 
have come down to us refer chiefly to the common affairs of life, to 
the self-communings of a Calvinistic spirit, and to the wrongs done 
“to the faith” by Laud and his brethren. Yet such a man could not 
have felt indifferent—his policy as a ruler is a proof of this—to what 
was going on in the world around him; how Anglicanism was being 
made an instrument of the great Catholic revival at home and abroad ; 
how the monarchy of Elizabeth was being changed into an irresponsi- 
ble and corrupt despotism ; how Wentworth was trying to do for 
Charles I. what Richelieu had done for Louis XIII.; above all, how 
England had been reduced, in the great religious war of the Thirty 
Years, to a discredited power of the second order; and how her place 
as the head of Protestant Europe had been taken by France, her ancient 
enemy. Cromwell was returned for Cambridge in the Long Parlia- 
ment, and we now begin to see more distinctly the lineaments of that 
commanding figure. He took at first the moderate and constitutional 
side; of course voted for the strong measures which deprived Charles 
of his overgrown power; but was associated with Hampden, Hollis, 
Hyde, and other reformers of the higher class of gentry. But he 
appears to have had, at an early period, a rooted distrust of the good 
faith of the government; and in the decisive struggle on the Grand 
Remonstrance he broke off from the more scrupulous spirits, and went 
over to Pym and the men of action. As the contest deepened, and 
Charles and the Parliament, after the fatal attempt on the five mem- 
bers, prepared to appeal to the arbitrament of force, Cromwell boldly 
took a conspicuous part; with Hampden, now ready to draw the 
sword, he subscribed large sums to support the Houses, and he signifi- 
cantly denounced the Irish Rebellion. For the rest, during these 
months of trouble, the prelude to the great Civil War, he was an 
active and energetic champion of the great popular movement that 
was stirring England. We see him advocating the rights of down- 
trodden commoners, crying out against a wrong done to a servant of 
Prynne, and signing a “ protestation” against the “army plots” intended 
to save Strafford from natural vengeance, and to check the reactionary 
policy of the court. 

When Charles raised his standard in August, 1642, Cromwell was 
in command of a troop of horse in the rude but large Parliamentary 
army. His first expefience in the field showed that he had the keen 
insight and the knowlege of adapting means to ends which are natural 
gifts of real warriors. The king, who might have been crushed by 
Essex at the outset of the struggle with the greatest ease, had been 
allowed to collect a large force; he had routed a hostile detachment at 
Powick ; and, marching across the front of his enemy, he advanced 
through Warwickshire against “ his rebellious” capital. The opposing 
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armies met at Edgehill; and though Essex had the best of the fight, 
the horsemen of Rupert, led by gallant gentlemen, and commanded 
by a daring and brilliant chief, swept the Parliamentary levies before 
them. Cromwell perceived at once where the defect lay: “a set of 
tapsters and poor apprentices cannot,” he said, “fight against men of 
honor,”—here, as often, we see his aristocratic leanings,—and he declared 
to his cousin, Hampden, that nothing could be done until the chivalry 
of the Cavalier was met and encountered by the spirit of Puritanism, 
so to speak, embodied in a thoroughly trained and prepared army. He 
addressed himself to carry out his purpose, with the little body of men 
in his hands; and the stern fanaticism and the fine discipline of “the 
godly people” who formed his troop began by degrees to become 
manifest. 

He was soon raised to a colonel’s rank, and circumstances concurred 
to extend his authority beyond that of a subordinate officer. The 
strength of the Houses, outside the capital, lay principally in the 
eastern counties; these formed an association to defend themselves, 
and to provide troops to maintain the war; and Cromwell, swaying all 
minds by the power of his will, became the master-spirit of this league, 
and the real chief of the levies it raised. We see him organizing, 
drilling, and training soldiers with extraordinary administrative skill, 
in the winter of 1642 and the spring of 1643; and he kept steadfast 
to his first ideal, and fashioned all his men on the same pattern. The 
forces he arrayed were mostly composed of small farmers, traders, 
artisans, and peasants; but, unlike the Feebles and Warts of Falstaff, 
they were carefully selected from able-bodied men; and Cromwell 
breathed into them the stern Puritan spirit, made them subject to the 
severest discipline, and took care they were well armed and supplied. 
The legend which has come down to us as a genuine utterance of the 
future chief,—“ Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry !”— 
expresses the methods adopted by him. He made his troops the 
fiercest and boldest of zealots; but with due regard to the requirements 
of war, he formed them into real soldiers provided with all that was 
needed in the field, “a goodly sight,” as he wrote with pride. The 
regiments raised in this manner became by degrees most formidable 
and trustworthy warriors ; they were animated by passions more intense 
than, the Crusaders, or the armed swarms of Mahomet; their enemies, 
in their eyes, were “ranks of the accurst,” and “‘ vessels of wrath fore- 
doomed by God ;” but their moral power was upheld by material force, 
brought in time to the extreme of perfection ; and their bearing, their — 
training, their arms, their equipment, and their efficiency in manceu- 
vring, and in the shock of battle, attained ultimately the very highest 
excellence. Such was the origin of the far-famed Ironsides,—a grand 
monument of Cromwell’s genius,—and the nucleus of the invincible 
army, the finest ever possessed by England, which scattered Rupert 
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and his nobles like sheep; which crushed Ireland, subdued Scotland, 
and was the right arm of the Protector for years; and which, mighty 
abroad as it was at home, overwhelmed the best troops of Spain at 
Dunkirk, and was prized by Turenne, the first soldier of Europe, as 
the best instrument of war ever proved by him in his long and almost 
unequalled career. 

While he was thus organizing the eastern counties, Oliver took no 
part in the feeble operations of the campaign of 1643. He was not 
in the ill-led army of Essex, which fruitlessly hovered round Oxford ; 
he did not witness the defeats of Waller, or the great Royalist advance 
from the west; he was not present at the siege of Gloucester; he did 
not join in the first fight at Newbury, remarkable for the valor of 
Skippon, and for the heroism of the train bands of London. One 
letter of his, however, perhaps indicates that he perfectly understood 
the real position of the forces upon the theatre of war, and the oppor- 
tunities of the Parliamentary chiefs; and if this be correct, it certainly 
shows that he had the eye of a true strategist. Charles, thrown forward 
with his army at Oxford, and chiefly supported by levies in Wales, in 
the adjoining counties, and in the west, was dangerously exposed to a 
well-combined attack ; and should this succeed, the Parliament might 
hope to annihilate with ease his remaining forces. Cromwell hints at 
“a great design” of the kind, which probably would have occurred to 
Turenne; but, as it was said, “we are disjointed fellows;” and, in 
truth, the armies on either side were not yet fit for decisive movements, 
or for operating with powerful effect on the theatre. ‘Though chiefly 
engaged in his administrative work, Cromwell, nevertheless, was not 
inactive in the field in 1643, and he soon proved that he had the 
powers of a leader. We may doubt if the king had the fixed purpose 
ascribed to him by Mr. Gardiner of closing on London from the west 
and the east, and finishing the war by seizing the capital; but his 
operations in the east were baffled, and this was largely due to the 
efforts of Cromwell. The contending forces swayed to and fro, from 
the mouths of the Humber to the upper Ouse ; Newcastle, observed 
and checked by Fairfax, had laid siege to Hull with some thousands 
of men. A Parliamentary army, led by Manchester, one of the aristo- 
cratic chiefs of the Houses, barred the way against an advance of the 
enemy ; and the country between was the scene of conflicts, spreading 
everywhere, and of uncertain issue. Cromwell ere long made his 
presence felt, and, though as yet in inferior command, dealt vigorous 
strokes with his excellent troops, which proved that he was no common 
warrior. 

The first occasion on which he displayed the skill in tactics which 
was innate with him, was in a skirmish near Grantham, in July, long 
remembered as a notable exploit. A body of Cavaliers, led by a 
gallant son of the great house of Cavendish, fell on the Ironsides ; 
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but fanaticism and hard training had done their work, and the Royalist 
horsemen were quickly routed and hotly pursued by the Puritan 
troopers. Young Cavendish, however, made an attempt to rally; but — 
Cromwell had a reserve in hand,—we shall see how this was his con- 
stant practice, characteristic of a true cavalry chief,—and he launched 
it with such decisive effect that scarcely a foe escaped from the field. 
With equal daring and skill, the rising soldier covered a retreat from 
Gainsborough with his trained squadrons; “this handful faced the 
enemy, and dared them to the teeth ;” and he had soon won something 
‘like a battle at Winceby, his men “singing psalms, and thinking it a 
great mercy,” and overthrowing every obstacle in their path. The 
eastern counties were thus gradually cleared ; the Parliamentary army 
marched northward ; Newcastle was compelled to raise the siege of 
Hull, and the Royal hopes for the campaign in the east were blasted. 
The relief of Hull was the first occasion in which Cromwell and the 
younger Fairfax met, and the brotherhood in arms of the two chiefs 
dates from the close of the campaign of 1643. Though Manchester 
had the nominal power, it was perfectly understood in the Parlia- 
mentary camp that the success of the army was mainly due to Crom- 
well and his unrivaled soldiers. 

At the close of the campaign of 1643, fortune still inclined to the 
side of the king. His cause, indeed, had not prospered in the east ; 
he had lost an opportunity, by besieging Gloucester, to march on 
London and finish the contest; he allowed Essex to escape, and was 
beaten at Newbury. But he had taken Bristol, was victorious in the 
west, and had made great progress in the southern countries ; and from 
his forward position at Oxford, he seemed able to defy the arms of the 
Houses. Considering that his was far the weaker side; that Teutonic 
England and Teutonic Scotland were, broadly speaking, arrayed against 
him ; that he drew his forces chiefly from the Celtic parts of England, 
from Celtic Scotland, and from the Celts of Wales,’ and that his cause 
was that of despotism against a nation, the result, certainly, was 
remarkable; but it must be\ attributed chiefly to the deep divisions 
which existed in the parties at Westminster, and, above all, to the in- 
capacity of the Parliamentary chiefs, and to the bad condition of the 
armies they led, on the theatre of operations in the south and the west. 
The alarm of many opponents of Charles was seen in the flight of 
peers and gentlemen, heads of the revolt, to the court at Oxford, and 
he looked forward hopefully to an approaching triumph. Pym, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion; the hand of death was. on the great 


1The Civil War brought clearly out the indelible distinction between the 
Teutonic and Celtic races in these islands. The first, attached to institutions and 
law, were for the Parliament; the second, fond of personal government, declared 
for the king. Cromwell and Owen Roe O'Neil, a forgotten hero, were perhaps the 
highest types of each. 
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statesman, who had clung to constitutional methods to the last, but 
had preferred civil war to the loss of freedom; but he succeeded in 
raising large new levies, he breathed his lofty soul into reluctant col- 
leagues, and he called on Presbyterian Scotland to support the Houses, 
The Solemn League and Covenant sealed the alliance between Parlia- 
mentary England and the Scottish Lowlands; and though this was to 
lead to future discord, and ultimately to a second civil war, a great. 
weight was thrown into the scale of the Parliament. 

By the beginning of 1644 the army of the House was fifty thou- 
sand strong ; a Scotch army of twenty thousand men was crossing the 
border to invade the north; and though Essex and Waller retained 
their commands, Pym drew his last sigh in serene confidence that “the 
cause of liberty” would be crowned with victory. Charles, however, 
meanwhile, had not been inactive ; he had recruited his forces in Eng- 
land as he best could, and he had taken a momentous course which, if 
it seemed hopeful, was ultimately to prove the road to ruin. Catholic 
Ireland, suffering from cruel wrongs, had flamed out into furious rebel- 
lion ; a massacre of the Anglo-Saxon and Scottish colonists of the Prot- 
estant faith had been witnessed ;-and the army raised by Wentworth to 
hold the island down had been in the field to oppose the revolt. But 
Protestant Ireland distrusted Charles, and that, too, with sufficient rea- 
son ; the Catholic Irish formed a league, and assembled at Kilkenny to 
make claims which meant separation from England and her rule; and 
the king lent a willing ear to these demands, in order to obtain the aid 
of his army in Ireland to fight against the Parliament. A “ conven- 
tion,” as it was called, with the confederates was made ; the sovereign 
of England truckled to the rebels in arms, despised and detested as in- 
human savages, in the hope of crushing out English freedom, and ten 
thousand men were despatched from Ireland to take part in the war for 
the king. In the eyes of Parliamentary and Protestant England, the 
act was as atrocious as if an English general had treated with Nana 
Sahib after the butcheries of Cawnpore. 

Both sides, therefore, made great efforts for the campaign of 1644, 
and the Civil War entered a new phase, in which fierce passions were 
. aroused and quickened. The contending armies, too, though for the 
most part bad, had acquired experience and some training, and oper- 
ations in the field became more bold and rapid. The first heavy blow 
was struck. by the younger Fairfax; this Rupert of the Parliament, 
but a much abler soldier, marched across Yorkshire and cut to pieces 
the Royal contingent sent off from Ireland, and then, retracing his 
steps, he turned eastwards. By this time Manchester, Leven, with the 
Scottish army, and Cromwell—he had attained a general’s place—had 
joined hands, and approached York; and Fairfax, having come into 
line with them, the combined forces sat down before the city, where 
Newcastle, driven from the adjoining region, was endeavoring to make 
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a stand for his master. The cause of the king in the north was im- 
perilled, and Charles, though busy with intrigues at Oxford, sent . 
Rupert off with some fourteen thousand men, increased afterwards by 
about six thousand, to raise the siege of York and to support New- 
castle. The prince, ravaging the towns on his way, but moving with 
a celerity that does him credit, was at York by the Ist of July, just as 
Newcastle was about to capitulate ; and the allied commanders, already 
greatly weakened, raised the siege and fell back to the plain of Mars- 
ton Moor, covering their communications but intending to retreat. 
Rupert. pressed forward characteristically to attack, disregarding the 
advice of a veteran, Lythan, the nominal chief of Newcastle’s army ; 
and he came up with his foes on the 2d of July, their lines covered by 
a deep ditch in front, resting in Longmarston and Tockwith on either 
wing. 

The battle that followed was the first instance in which the tactical 
powers of Cromwell were seen on anything like a great scale, and the 
issue was mainly due to him. Rupert—he had advanced carelessly— 
wished to fall back, or at least not to fight nntil the next day, when he 
saw how strong was the hostile position ; and tradition records that he 
eagerly asked,? .““ Where are Cromwell and his men?” for England 
already had begun to ring with the fame of the Ironsides. But he was 
not given the choice he sought; Cromwell, in command of the allied 
left, saw the opportunity and at once closed; he crossed the ditch at 
the head of his horsemen; and Rupert and his Cavaliers, before 
never conquered, were “but as dust” after a brief struggle, and were 
driven to the rear in hopeless confusion. By this time the battle had 
become general; each army was of about equal strength, from seven- 
teen to nineteen thousand men, and the opposing centres were fiercely 
engaged, each side making most stubborn efforts. A charge led by 
Goring from the prince’s left completely overthrew the allied right, 
and when Sir Charles Lucas, with his squadrons in hand, had fallen in 
force on the allied centre, the battle seemed all but won for the king. 
At this crisis, Cromwell, like Condé at Rocroy, intervened, and changed 
the whole course of the fight; he had taken care to have a fresh re- 
serve, and, having thoroughly disposed of Rupert, he moved with this 
body across the field, and fell on Lucas in irresistible strength. The 
result was such as was often seen in the great battles of the seventeenth 
century ; the Royal left was crushed by this decisive charge ; the allied 
centre, set free, advanced, and the army of Rupert was completely 
routed. The prince left the field with but six thousand men, and 
Cromwell was the unquestioned hero of the day. “God,” he wrote, in 
his striking language, enthusiastic and yet soldierly, “made them as 
stubble to our swords. The left wing, where I commanded, being our 


2 Compare the “ Ov est la division Picton?’ of Napoleon before Waterloo, 
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own horse, saving a few Scots in the rear, beat all the prince’s horse. 
We then charged . . . and routed all we charged. Give glory, all the 
glory, to God.” 

The north was lost to Charles at Marston Moor, and the victory 
ought to have been decisive, and to have brought all England under 
the control of the Parliament. Waller and Essex had taken the field 
in May ; they were at the head of a large army; they had forced the 
king to abandon Oxford, and they had all but hemmed in the crowned 
fugitive, at the head of a handful of men, on the upper Severn. The 
Irish policy of Charles, besides, aroused the indignation of his best 
supporters ; many true loyalists fell off from him, and cowards and 
trimmers returned to Westminster, as they had cringed at Oxford, at 
the first change of fortune. At this crisis of the war, however, a 
single false movement on a large scale suddenly gave a turn to events 
for a time, and opened to the king a fairer prospect. Waller and 
Essex were incapable men; they disliked and distrusted each other 
besides ; and Essex only sought for an opportunity to part from a col- 
league with whom he could not act in concert. On a pretence that 
Lyme, besieged by Prince Maurice, must be relieved, whatever the cost, 
he broke away from Waller, marched into Dorset, and ultimately 
plunged into Devon and Cornwall, in the hope, he gave out, of sub- 
duing the west, an operation that has a kind of likeness to MacMahon’s 
fatal march to Sedan. The king, set free by this reckless piece of folly, 
turned against Waller, who fell back towards Oxford; an indecisive 
action at Cropredy Bridge caused Waller’s army to retreat and disband, 
and Charles advanced westward on the track of Essex, already in 
difficulties with worn-out forces. The operation completely succeeded ; 
the Parliamentary infantry, hemmed in and hopeless, lay down their 
arms in a nook in Cornwall, and Essex disgraced himself by deserting 
his men and making his escape with the mass of his cavalry. 

Meanwhile, events in the north had told for the king: Montrose 
had begun his brilliant career; a Highland La Vendée threatened the 
Lowlands, and the Scottish army was compelled to fall back, and to 
separate from Manchester, who retreated to the south. Misfortune 
lowered once more on the Houses; but the conduct of the king, as re- 
gards Ireland, had made reconciliation for the present hopeless, and 
every nerve was strained to maintain the contest. The hosts of Essex, 
unwisely set free by Charles, were placed again in the field; bad chief 
as he was, he was given another chance; and Essex, Waller, and Man- 
chester, the last with Cromwell, were ordered to combine their forces, 
and make head against the king, now marching from the west on Lon- 
don. The van of the army of the Houses, about twenty thousand 
strong, met the Royal troops, perhaps half their numbers, at Newbury, 
for the second time, and an action of little importance had large results. 
The Parliamentary forces, turning to account their superiority, made a 
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twofold attack ; and while Cromwell fell on the left of the king, try- 
ing to turn a position of great strength, a movement against his front 
was intrusted to Manchester. The outflanking mancuvre was suc- 
cessful ; the village of Sheen was stormed after a fierce struggle, and 
had Manchester pressed the frontal attack, the Royalist army must 
have been routed. But Manchester paused, and only made a demon- 
stration of no effect; and Charles at nightfall drew off his army, and, 
scarcely molested, made for Oxford. Cromwell urged Manchester in 
vain to pursue. The second fight at Newbury was a barren victory, 
and the campaign had yielded little fruit. 

These untoward results madea profound impression on the national 
mind and the Houses at Westminster. Cromwell was the conqueror of 
Marston Moor; the defeat of the army from Ireland was due to 
Fairfax; and Waller, Essex, and Manchester had proved almost 
worthless. A strong conviction, besides, had widely spread that these 
noble commanders were at heart loyalists, and would never force the 
king to extremities, and the conduct of Essex and the language of 
Manchester prove that this judgment was really just. Cromwell, 
powerful alike in the camp and at Westminster, denounced Manchester 
in no measured words for his pusillanimous weakness at Newbury; 
and a general demand, increasing in force, began to be made that 
aristocratic chiefs should be replaced by true and capable men, and 
that the army should be transformed and reorganized. The moderate 
party in the House of Commons, dreading the growth of a formidable 
military power, resisted the pressure as long as it dared; but it was 
overborne by the stress of opinion, in the main directed and controlled 
by Cromwell. Essex, Waller, and Manchester were dismissed from 
their posts, through the device of the Self-denying Ordinance; and 
Fairfax was given the chief command of the Parliamentary forces, for 
his renown was great, and he had the Presbyterians with him, for the 
time dominant through the Solemn League and Covenant. But the 
master-spirit was, beyond dispute, Cromwell, and the reconstruction of 
the Parliamentary army was made under his supreme direction. 

The “New Model,” as it was called, was fashioned on the type of 
the renowned body of men which he had so often led to victory. The 
regiments and troops were not really disbanded, but they were largely 
weeded of inefficient officers; and “godly men,” well chosen, were 
raised from the ranks, though the commanders were mostly of gentle 
birth, “the men of honor,” always prized by Cromwell. ‘The masses 
formed in this way were disciplined and trained with a care unknown 
before; the greatest attention was given to their wants, and new and 
excellent material was provided for them. The practical and adminis- 
trative powers of Cromwell appeared in these wise arrangements ; but 
no incitements were spared to leaven the army with the fierce and un- 
flinching Puritan spirit, a moral power of intense efficacy. The “ poor 
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ignorant men,” as Cromwell called the elements of this great force, be- 
came ultimately, as I have said, a mighty instrument of war; and 
from the first the New Model was not to be compared with the weak 
levies of Waller and Essex. One characteristic of the Puritan army 
was remarkable, and deserves special notice. Cromwell was superior to 
the mere forms of religion; his Puritanism scorned the limits of 
creeds ; he disliked Presbyterianism and its Scottish votaries; and his 
practical genius, and the brotherhood of arms, made him welcome 
every recruit to the ranks, if he was only a “ godly and a true soldier.” 
The army he formed was composed of. men who cared nothing for 
orthodox faiths; it was not asked to swear to the Solemn League and 
Covenant ; it was Protestant and Puritan, but not sectarian. That it 
was “ Independent,” and belonged, for the most part, to the great body 
of Englishmen proud of the name, was a pregnant and significant fact ; 
and the Puritan warriors, unconsciously to themselves, became cham- 
pions of a kind of religious freedom, and advocates of large reforms in 
the State unheard of before in the seventeenth century. 

The New Model was ready for the field towards the close of April, 
1645. The Moderates in the Houses and their Scotch supporters had 
already begun to view it with dislike; negotiations had been opened 
with the king; but these had failed, owing to his still extreme confi- 
dence. Meanwhile, a series of desultory operations had occurred, 
chiefly marked by dissension in the Royal camp and the jealousies of 
the Parliamentary leaders. Goring had urged an advance into the 
west ; Rupert had pressed his uncle to march northward; the king 
had taken no decisive step; and Fairfax and Cromwell had been 
embarrassed by orders and counter-orders of the suspicious Houses. 
Cromwell, however, had flitted around Oxford, and beaten the Royal- 
ists in some sharp skirmishes; and it is significant of his growing 
power, that he retained his seat in the House of Commons, though a 
general of the reformed army, in contravention of the Self-denying 
Ordinance. At.the command of the Parliament, Fairfax marched in 
the first week of May to relieve Taunton, an ecentric’ movement for 
which he was not to blame; but he was soon compelled to retrace his 
steps, and, again obeying the Houses, he attacked Oxford. Charles, 
‘by this time, had marched out of the city, intending to make his way 
to the north, and he was strangely hopeful when on the verge of ruin. 
Montrose had subdued nearly half Scotland, the Lowland Scottish 
army had refused to advance across the Border to assist the Parliament, 
and Charles, Rupert, and all the Royal commanders looked with 
supreme contempt on the “ brutish army” and the “ distracted leaders” 
they were soon to meet, as the Clairfaits and Yorks of another age 
scorned Pichegru and Hoche, and the “ Jacobin savages.” 

The king stormed Leicester, relieved Chester, and was in full march 
through the eastern counties, when Fairfax, forming a bold resolve, 
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broke up from Oxford and hastened in pursuit; Cromwell, in a few 
days, had joined hands with him; and the two chiefs, determined toact - 
for themselves, marched, with their combined force, against the Royal 
army. They came up with their foes near the little town of Naseby on 
the 14th of June, 1645, and stern cheers broke from the Puritan 
host as “brave Oliver rode along the line.” Fairfax and Cromwell 
were in greatly superior force, probably fourteen thousand to eight 
thousand men; but Charles and Rupert were eager to fight,—“ never 
were their affairs in a better state,’—and the Royal army fell on its 
despised enemy. The valor of the Cavaliers was seen for the last 
time; a furious charge of Rupert had momentary success; but the 
issue of the struggle was never doubtful. Cromwell and his troopers 
carried all before them on the right; the infantry of the New Model 
met a stern resistance; but a reserve, led by Cromwell, broke the centre 
of the king, and his army was soon a mere crowd of fugitives. 
Thousands of prisoners were taken, and thousands slain; the whole 
material of the conquered force was captured, and the Royalist cause 
in the field was finally lost. One of the most important of the spoils 
seized by the victors was the correspondence of Charles with the rebel 
Irish; this proved that the hated kern of Connaught and Munster 
were to be brought over to take part against Parliamentary and 
Protestant England. Cromwell was once more acclaimed as a con- 
queror. “Sir,” he wrote to Speaker Lenthall, “this is no other but 
the hand of God; to him alone belongs the glory, wherein none are to 
share with him.” 

The Civil War dragged on a few months longer; but it was the 
mere flicker of an extinguished fire. Naseby was ere long followed by 
Philiphaugh, and by the ruin of the cause of Charles in Scotland ; and 
in the early spring of 1646 the last Royalist levies had been disbanded. 
Cromwell took part in these easy efforts of the New Model to crush 
out resistance; but it is unnecessary to dwell on these petty triumphs. 
The king was now a discrowned wanderer. The Cavaliers and Rupert 
were gone; but he drew sources of power from weakness, and he was 
now to play a conspicuous part in the revolutionary England of 1647- 
49. Cromwell was the real chief of the New Model, if Fairfax was 
its titular head; the glory of Naseby belonged to him, and the great 
Independent soldier was master of the hearts of the stern and trium- 
phant Independent army. Presbyterian Scotland and Parliamentary 
England felt their distrust of this force increased ; the Scottish generals 
disliked Cromwell, who returned the feeling with avowed contempt ; 
the Constitutionalists at Westminster saw the sword of a conqueror 
ready to strike them down ; and the Wallers and Manchesters detested 
warriors whose exploits were a reproach to themselves. A strong feel- 
ing prevailed against the New Model ; and this was made intense by 


the well-known aversion of Cromwell to mere sectarian forms, by the 
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latitudinarian turn of his mind, and by the political doctrines professed 
in his camp, deemed anarchic and wild by the men of routine. 

In this state of growing confusion and discord, all parties began to 
look to the king as a kind of centre on which to rally; and had 
Charles accepted the proposals of the Scots, he probably would have 
regained his crown. But “he would not be a Presbyterian slave ;” the 
Scots handed him over to the Parliamentary chiefs, and then tried to 
negotiate with him, offering terms which, severe as they were, would 
have still left him the head of the monarchy. These, however, were 
also rejected by him ; and Cromwell and the army now interfered, took 
him under their control, and endeavored to make “a settlement” in 
their own interests. This, unquestionably, was against any letter of 
the law ; but it should be borne in mind that the demands of Ireton, 
the son-in-law and spokesman of Cromwell, and of the officers joined 
with him, would have made the king the chief of the State; and they 
embodied measures of priceless value,—toleration in religion, Parlia- 
mentary reform, improvement of the law; in short, more than all that 
the Revolution of 1688 accomplished. Charles pretended to lend a 
willing ear; but his real purpose was to play the Parliament and the 
army against each other, “and to extirpate both ;” and he trifled with 
the New Model in order to gain time for a Royalist reaction, which he 
thought at hand, and certain to place him again on the throne. Signs 
of such a movement had, indeed, multiplied; his party was gaining 
power in Scotland ; the Lowlands were seen declaring for him; there 
were Royalist stirrings in the south and the west; the Houses and the 
Independents were at open feud; England, he thought, would turn to 
him, disgusted with civil and revolutionary strife. He threw off the 
mask, and escaped from the soldiers who held him as a kind of royal 
hostage; and though he was soon in their hands once more, had he 
had the power he certainly would have drawn the sword again and 
renewed the Civil War. This conduct, which seemed in their eyes 
perfidy and wickedness of the worst kind, made Cromwell and the 
army his deadly foes ; and, as is well known, the Puritan chiefs signed 
the celebrated protest, declaring they “ would call Charles Stuart, the 
man of blood, to account for the blood he had shed, and the mis- 
chief he had done to his utmost against the Lord’s cause, and his 
people.” 

The conduct of Cromwell, at this conjuncture, has been described 
as self-seeking cunning. He was plotting against the king and the 
Parliament, and he made the army the tool of his lawless ambition. 
The charge is unjust, and even absurd; with the conservative instincts 
of a man of birth, Cromwell dreaded the anarchy that menaced the 
State, and he sincerely wished to save Charles his crown, and to see 
him at the head of a new England, controlled by a reformed Parlia- 
ment and the Puritan warriors. It was only when he felt, as he boldly 
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wrote, that “the king was a man of great parts, and great understand- 
ing, but that he was too great a dissembler, that he was not to be 
trusted,” that he broke finally away from the ill-fated monarch, whose 
kingeraft was wrecking the hopes of peace, and that he resolved to 
adopt other means “ to settle the country.” He was ere long recalled 
from the intrigues of politics to an arena more worthy of a true 
soldier. The captivity of Charles, the threats of the army, the con- 
fusion and troubles daily increasing, and the evidently declining power 
of the Houses brought the Royalist movement at last to a head; 
Wales broke out into furious revolt; the Cavaliers rose in Essex and 
Kent, and a Scottish army, Presbyterian in part, but partly composed 
of the followers of Montrose, marched across the Border and declared 
for the king. The Civil War was renewed in May, 1648; the New 
Model was arrayed for the field, much as the Parliament dreaded its 
power; and by this time it had become a force of terrible strength, 
completely organized, and animated by intense religious fervor. Fair- 
fax, still its leader, easily put down the insurrection in the east and 
south ; but a more difficult task was devolved on Cromwell, directed 
to crush the rising in Wales. Traditions of his march from the Severn 
to Pembroke still linger among the Welsh peasantry ; they tell how 
castles and churches went down before him, with the fascination felt 
for power by the Celt. 

After the fall of the great fortress of Pembroke, Cromwell turned 
eastward to join Fairfax; but that chief had fulfilled his task, and 
he marched northward against the Scottish army advancing into Lan- 
cashire and scarcely checked by Lambert, one of the chief Puritan 
leaders. The march, rapid, decisive, and bold, attests the excellence 
of the New Model ; and the operations that followed show that Crom- 
well has a real place among great commanders. Having stormed 
Pontefract and joined Lambert, Cromwell pushed forward from Leeds, 
and crossed the hills that divide the shires of York and Lancaster ; 
and when made aware of the position of his foe, his resolution was at 
once taken. At this time, the middle of August, 1648, the Scottish 
army, led by the Duke of Hamilton, with an English contingent 
under Langdale, one of the best of the Cavalier chiefs, was extended 
in long, divided columns, spreading from near Preston, as far as 
Wigan, one body being in the rear of Lancaster; and it exposed its 
uncovered flank to Cromwell, whose force, hitherto screened by the 
hills, had not been observed, and was thought to be distant. Crom- 
well burst like lightning on the troops of Langdale, and overwhelmed 
them in a sharp encounter; and then, dispatching a small division to 
occupy the enemy on his way from Lancaster, he fell in force on Ham- 
ilton and his men, drove them, shattered and routed, from Preston to 
Wigan, defeating in detail their scattered fractions, and finally crushed 
the whole army not far from Warrington. This splendid success was 
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achieved by a force of about ten thousand against twenty thousand 
men, and few efforts of the kind have been more decisive. 

These operations, it will be seen at once, bear a strong resemblance 
to the famous movement of Napoleon, in the campaign of 1814, against 
Bliicher’s army stretched along the Marne. The emperor’s plans were 
more profound than that of the untrained English chief; but Crom- 
well seized the occasion with the hand of genius, and the quick and 
terrible attack on the flank of the enemy, disseminated in widely 
divided parts, was pressed with equal vigor in both instances, and in 
both had the same decisive effect. Cromwell, too, like Napoleon, 
perfectly understood how to make use of a restraining force before 
turning against the mass of his foes, and the glory of Preston is 
wholly his. A council of war urged a frontal attack; but the real 
chief took the true course, and Preston marks him out as a great 
captain. The conqueror and the army were now supreme ; the Roy- 
alist risings had been put down, the invaders from Scotland had been 
swept away, and the sword had been thrown, in overwhelming weight, 
into the scale of the troubled fortunes of England. The Moderates 
in the Houses once more turned to the king, captive as he was and 
helpless ; and, dreading Cromwell and his triumphant host, they nego- 
tiated with Charles, offered terms far more favorable than those of two 
years before, nay, entreated him to place himself at their head, and to 
save law, order, and the ancient English monarchy. Charles, how- 
ever, still clung to his game of kingcraft, and with a strange faith in 
the divinity of the crown, and apparently without any fears for him- 
self, he still played the army against the Parliament, and believed 
that he would yet win through their increasing discord. 

His dexterity and guile seemed about to triumph ; but he did not 
understand the Puritan warriors, who had put trust in him and had 
been deceived. ‘True to their protest before the late war, the chiefs of 
the army demanded his blood; the demand was backed by displays of 
armed force, and the terrified Parliament was sternly told that the 
‘tyrant Charles Stuart must be brought to justice.” The part played 
by Cromwell at this crisis is still to a great degree unknown ; there is 
reason to believe he sincerely wished to save the king and to uphold 
the monarchy ; but he was probably overborne by the fierce zealots, 
who reminded him “ how Saul had spared Agag,” and had been visited 
by divine vengeance. In this terrible situation a large majority in the 
Houses supported the king; they voted the acceptance of a “ treaty” 
with him; but just as Charles thought that he had at last succeeded, 
the army cut through the web of craft and compromise, skillfully as it 
had been woven. The Moderates were driven by the troops from 
Westminster; and “ Pride’s purge,” which expelled nearly half the 
members, left the House of Commons a mere Rump, the instrument 
of the Puritan officers. Here again Cromwell’s conduct is not clearly 
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seen ; but here again he probably yielded to pressure not in his power 
to resist, though he had little sympathy with the constitutional chiefs. _ 
Be this as it may, he took a prominent part in the trial of the king 
decreed by the Rump, and he set his hand to the death-warrant. 
Unquestionably he thought Charles a dangerous man, but the touching 
picture which represents him as unwilling to consent to the victim’s 
death embodies perhaps historical truth. 

This view of the acts of the great regicide is not that which makes 
him out to be a hypocrite of consummate skill; but it coincides with 
the known evidence ; and Cromwell, a statesman, must have felt that 
the death of Charles was a peril to England. He was soon again at 
the head of the New Model, and, as lord lieutenant, closed the Civil 
War in Ireland. The troubles of that unhappy land had multiplied ; 
since Charles had dealt with the Celtic rebels, the old native Irish, the 
Catholics of the Pale, the Protestant colonists, and the party of the 
king had been tearing each other to pieces ; but Ormond and Clanri- 
carde, two able men, backed, before his death, by Owen Roe O’Neill, 
a warrior of no ordinary powers, had succeeded in uniting nine-tenths 
of the nation against the Puritans and the remains of the Parliament. 
Cromwell landed from Milford in August, 1649; when he landed, 
Londonderry and Dublin were almost the only places held for the 
Parliament, and a huge wave of insurrection seemed about to efface 
the Anglo-Saxon and Scottish settlements. 

The campaign that followed has been misdescribed by worshipers 
of brute force like Carlyle, and by passionate writers of the conquered 
race; and it has been depicted as a series of bloody massacres, the just 
punishment of atrocious deeds, or as the fanatical orgie of a ruthless 
tyrant. This is a complete perversion of fact ; and Cromwell’s conduct 
in Ireland has yet to be judged impartially by a candid historian, and 
by a competent thinker on war. No doubt he was a stern and severe 
conqueror; no doubt we turn our eyes away from Wexford and 
Drogheda; no doubt Cromwell and his avenging host regarded Celtic 
Papists as accursed idolaters, dripping with the carnage of 1641, and 
to be trodden under foot like the doomed tribes of Palestine crushed 
at the bidding of the Lord; but when he set foot in Ireland he 
had to deal with a nation in arms and furious revolt, which held a 
country difficult in the extreme to penetrate. The experiences of pre- 
vious Irish wars had shown that, under conditions like these, it was 
essential to strike hard, and at once; and the peculiarities of the Irish 
climate—fatal in the seventeenth century to British troops—made it 
necessary to avoid the inland districts, and, if possible, to obtain im- 
mediate success. These considerations explain his deeds in Ireland ; 
he was pitiless and inexorable, if you will, but he acted upon a far- 
sighted policy, and his generalship was bold, decided, and _ brilliant. 
His severity at Drogheda, he tells us himself, was calculated “to pre- 
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vent the effusion of blood,” just as Villars deliberately starved Fri- 
bourg ; just as the garrison of Pampeluna would have been put to the 
sword had it not yielded to the summons of Wellington. The massacre 
at Wexford, too, was plainly an accident; but, be this as it may, these 
harsh measures—and the age was that of the sack of Magdeburg—were 
military operations, ably designed to terrify and put down a national 
rising, and to prevent ruinous marches in a country of wastes, where 
roads and supplies were alike wanting, and where soldiers perished 
from all kinds of disease. These measures, we must recollect, were 
completely successful. Ireland was thoroughly subdued in a few 
months ; and if ends are to be obtained by means in war, Cromwell is 
justified by this single circumstance. As for his strategy in the contest, 
as a whole, it was well conceived, and indeed excellent ; he continually 
clung to his fleet and the coast, and did not march inland until he had 
crushed his enemy ; and, like Marlborough and Wellington,—let me 
add Wolseley,—he showed that he understood the value of the base of 
the sea, a truth never to be forgotten by British chiefs. 

The character of Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland, and his superiority 
in operations in the field, will be manifest if we turn to the Irish cam- 
paigns of William III., fifty years afterwards. Cromwell had some 
advantages denied his successor; he was not opposed by a foreign 
army, and he had the absolute command of the sea, partly closed to 
William in 1689-91. But he acted, from the first, on a settled purpose, 
and with admirable skill and judgment; he struck home and hard, 
when it was necessary to strike; he husbanded his men, and made no 
useless marches, and he did not attempt to overrun the island until 
resistance had nearly ceased. William, on the other hand, had no 
fixed design ; he almost allowed Londonderry to fall; he lost an army 
before the Boyne by disease; he was baffled, and all but ruined, by 
Sarsfield,—a soldier of remarkable promise; he was held at bay, and 
beaten at Limerick ; he wasted thousands of men in fruitless move- 
ments; he never attempted to secure the base of the sea, which he 
might have secured had he understood its value; he never turned to 
the best account the immense superiority of his disciplined troops over 
the rude levies of the Irish generals; and, very possibly, he would 
have failed but for the judicious advice of one great man, Marlbor- 
ough. The result, too, as was to be expected,—for war is seldom a 
game of chance,—corresponded to the essential difference in military 
worth of the two commanders. Cromwell subjugated Ireland with 
about twelve thousand men, in less than a year, and with little loss. 
William must have had fully forty thousand, and did not attain his 
end until after three years, and threw away the flower of the British 
army; and, even at the last, he was compelled to negotiate, and to 
accept the unfortunate Treaty of Limerick. 

Leaving Ireton to complete the conquest of Ireland,—the work was 
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thoroughly and terribly done,—Cromwell was in London in the early 
summer of 1650. By this time Presbyterian and Royalist Scotland — 
had drawn the sword against the Rump at Westminster; for Presby- 
terianism and the Independents had been long at feud, and, sternly 
Protestant as the nation was, it had not forgotten its native kings, and 
it fiercely resented the tragedy of Whitehall. The Independents, 
supreme in the Commons, placed Cromwell at the head of the army, 
though the command, it is said, was offered to Fairfax, who refused it 
owing to his Presbyterian sympathies. Cromwell, seconded by a fleet, 
and holding the coast, had crossed the Border towards the close of July ; 
and he was soon in sight of the hills and lowlands which encircle 
Edinburgh, then a great fortress. He was confronted by David Leslie, 
an experienced veteran, who had seen war abroad, and understood Crom- 
well ; and the operations that followed are of extreme interest, for they 
show how an able professional soldier gained an advantage through 
his knowledge of the art, and yet was overcome by a man of genius. 
Cromwell was in command of some fifteen thousand men, Leslie of 
perhaps twenty-five thousand ; but the Puritan army had no match in 
war, and the Scotch was crowded with bad levies. Leslie fell back at 
the approach of his enemy, and intrenched himself in a strong position, 
“ flankered” on either side by Edinburgh and Leith, his object being 
to wear Cromwell out, and only to assail him when in retreat and 
weakened. The English commander endeavored to threaten his com- 
munications and to turn his right wing ; he next menaced him from the 
Pentland Hills, and finally he swung round to his left; but he failed 
to draw from his lair the cautious Scot, who, like Wallenstein before 
Gustavus, offered a stubborn defense to a bold offensive. Cromwell 
fell back, baffled, upon Dunbar, his army greatly lessened by want and 
disease ; and, upon this, Leslie broke up from his camp, took a position 
upon his antagonist’s flank, and sent a considerable detachment to close 
on his rear should he endeavor to effect his escape by Berwick. The 
Puritan chief had been out-manceuvred, and though he was not per- 
haps in imminent danger, for he was in communication with the fleet 
at Dunbar, he seemed doomed to make an ignominious retreat. At 
this crisis the situation was changed by a single false movement made 
by Leslie, and Cromwell plucked from peril a decisive victory. Pressed, 
it is said, by the ministers in his camp, or more probably by too bold 
lieutenants, Leslie tried to cut off his enemy’s retreat, and, moving 
from his flank position, he extended his right so incautiously that it 
was almost isolated in front of a well-concentrated army. Cromwell 
marked his opportunity, and made all ready for an attack in full force 
when his advancing foe had committed himself to this unwise move- 
ment. “I saw my advantage,” he wrote, “to attempt then on the 
enemy.” He combined a surprise with a fierce offensive; his troops, 
shouting their war-cry, “The Lord of Hosts,” fell on the Scotch right, 
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in the early dawn of the third of September, 1650; and though Les- 
lie’s soldiers made a stern resistance, Dunbar ended in a second Flodden. 
As the sun burst through the autumn haze on the plain, Cromwell ex- 
claimed, “ They run, I profess they run ;” and then, calling on his men 
for a decisive effort, he gave the word,’ “ Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered ; like as the mist vanisheth, so shalt thou drive 
them away ;” and he sent every man and horse against the dissolving 
fugitives. The rout was complete; Leslie had soon no army; and 
Cromwell, whose foes had thought him lost, had become master of the 
south of Scotland. 

Dunbar has a certain resemblance to Rossbach ; but Salamanca is a 
closer parallel, for Cromwell, like Wellington, had been out-generaled, 
and both drew a triumph out of the jaws of danger. The victory, 
too, of each chief was due to the same circumstance in both cases; the 
enemy had imprudently extended a wing, in order to envelop the force 
before him ; and a false stroke, met by a daring counter-stroke, led to 
the rout of Leslie and to the defeat of Marmont. Dunbar, how- 
ever, was far the most decisive battle; and Cromwell, I think, sur- 
passed Wellington in his energy in making the most of victory. A 
series of operations followed which it is not necessary to examine in 
detail. Presbyterian Scotland had been smitten at Dunbar; but it 
made immense exertions to turn the scale of fortune; and Royalist 
Scotland crowned Charles II., and sent levies in thousands into the 
field from the Highlands and the great feudal districts. Leslie, joined 
with Hamilton, the younger brother of the commander at Preston, 
was soon at the head of an army formidable at least in numbers ; and 
Cromwell was detained until winter set in by the siege of Edinburgh, 
which held out bravely, and by crushing irregular risings in the west. 
Hostilities were resumed in the spring of 1651 ; but Cromwell was ill 
for many weeks, and his operations were of no importance, and indeed 
were for a time suspended. He had recovered his health by the early 
summer, and once more he pivoted round Leslie, threatening his com- 
munications, harassing his flanks, and endeavoring to draw him froma 
central position which he occupied between Linlithgow and Stirling. 
The Scottish chief stood on the defensive again, repeating the tactics of 
the year before; but he was compelled to abandon his waiting game 
by the impatience of the young king and his nobles, gallant Cavaliers, 
but untaught by misfortune. Charles had still a large party in Eng- 
land; his adherents promised that London would rise against the 
Rump if he would but advance, and that many counties would declare 
for him ; and, like his ill-fated kinsman in 1745, he resolved to make 
a bold dash southward, and to strike for his ancestral crown. 

5 Cromwell’s short speeches to his soldiers are full of genius. Nothing can be 


finer than his words, ‘‘ They that made them are like unto them ;” comparing the 
Cavaliers before Naseby to the makers of idols. 
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Leslie and Hamilton were across the Border, making for Carlisle, 
in the first days of August, at the head of about twenty-five thousand 
men; and ere long they had reached Lancashire, drawing towards — 
Wales and the line of the Severn, where they hoped thousands would 
flock to their standards. Cromwell, meanwhile, had occupied Fife ; it 
has been supposed that this move northward was to operate on the 
communications of his foe ; but his letters prove, I think, that he took 
this course in order to leave open the way into England, and to lure 
the Scottish army on to destruction. Be this as it may, as soon as the 
movement of the enemy had been fully developed, he sent off his 
lieutenant, Lambert, in pursuit ; and orders were dispatched to another 
chief, Harrison, to occupy and detain the Scotch in front. Charles and 
his army had continued to advance, while their ruin was being thus 
assured ; they found no friendly succors on their way; the trusted 
Royalists would not rise; desertion and sickness thinned the ranks ; 
and the king halted at last at Worcester, his troops refusing to move a 
step farther. During the progress of this calamitous march, Lambert 
and Harrison had harassed and beaten the enemy, and Cromwell had 
prepared his decisive overthrow. He marched directly southward at 
first, in order, probably, to cover London, and his march, an average 
of twenty miles a day, must be considered a grand effort, and proves 
the efficiency of his peerless army. He swung his left around, when 
made aware of the position and state of the hostile army, and, having 
effected his junction with his two lieutenants, he was at Worcester in 
the first days of September, at the head of perhaps thirty-five thousand 
men, the largest force he had ever commanded. 

The battle that followed, to compare small things with great, had 
features in common with that of Sedan; but Leslie was a better chief 
than MacMahon. The Scotch army, perhaps fifteen thousand strong, 
held Worcester upon both banks of the Severn, the right occupying the 
suburb of St. John, the centre and left outside the town, and close to 
the line of the old walls, protected by a fort called the Royal Fort, 
which seems to have been a strong outwork. Cromwell, turning to 
account his superiority of force, and wishing to strike a decisive blow, 
resolved to surround and overwhelm the enemy, as Moltke made 
preparations to hem in the French army at Sedan, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember. For this purpose he had seized a bridge on the Severn, at 
Upton, lower down the stream ; and he sent a considerable detachment 
to the western bank, in order to force the passage of the Teme, an 
affluent of the Severn, which joins the river a short distance below 
Worcester, and intersects the plain that spreads up to St. John. Leslie, 
however, more watchful than MacMahon, broke down the bridges 
upon the Teme; this delayed Cromwell for many hours, and mean- 
while Leslie worked hard to strengthen the defenses of the place and 
his camp, and to inspire his enfeebled men with confidence. 
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On the 3d of September, the anniversary of Dunbar, Fleetwood, 
one of Cromwell’s most trusted lieutenants, endeavored to get across 
the Teme, on a bridge constructed for that purpose; but for some time 
he was driven back with loss, the Scotch pouring down in force from 
the plain, and striking the assailants from a position of vantage. But 
Cromwell had made a second bridge at the angle where the Teme and 
the Severn met; and, perceiving that Fleetwood was brought to a 
stand, he crossed the Severn from the eastern bank, and, bringing with 
him some of his best troops, passed the second bridge, it would seem 
unchecked, and fell in full force on the enemy’s flank, which soon 
yielded to the twofold pressure. Fleetwood and Cromwell, having 
mastered the Teme, now advanced into the plain beyond; a terrible 
and bloody encounter followed ; the Scotch, who had lined every hedge 
with musketry, fought with the stubborn energy of their race; but 
superiority of numbers gradually told, and they were driven headlong 
through the streets of St. John into Worcester, already a scene of car- 
nage. Leslie, however, would not confess defeat ; astride on the river, 
he had a short line against the enemy on both banks; and, collecting 
every available man, he made a desperate sally against Cromwell’s 
force, weakened by the detachment sent across the Teme, and struggled 
to restore the still doubtful battle. The guns of Fort Royal covered 
the movement, and seem to have been extremely well served, and for 
a moment the Scottish chief successfully made head against the ad- 
vaneing enemy. Cromwell, however, quickly recrossed the Severn, 
and hastened to support his men on the eastern bank ; “as stiff a con- 
test as ever was seen took place;” but the Puritan soldiery were re- 
solved to win; and Leslie’s troops, berne back and defeated, were at 
last forced into the streets of Worcester. Fort Royal was stormed as 
evening fell, and the remains of the Scottish army were struck down 
in thousands, or captured in heaps as they tried to escape. The victory 
of Cromwell was more than complete; “this,” he wrote, “hath, in- 
deed, been a glorious mercy ;” the forces of the invaders were simply 
blotted out, and scarcely a Scot recrossed the Border. 

The second civil war came to an end at Worcester; the Royalist 
cause seemed forever lost, and Charles escaped with difficulty, a dis- 
credited fugitive. Cromwell finally sheathed his invincible sword— 
but the monarchy had fallen ; the Rump was but a name, and the con- 
queror and the Puritan army were masters of a revolutionary state. 
Within a few months the remains of the Parliament were driven from 
Westminster by Oliver and his troops, a coup d’état for which he was 
not to blame, and for seven years England was under the sway of 
Puritanism and its illustrious chief. I cannot dwell on the rule of 
Cromwell, a splendid despotism, in which force, though grandly 
directed, was scarcely restrained ; but a word must be said of its noble 
achievements. England, fallen from her high place in Europe, became 
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greater than she had ever been; she stood out chief of the Protestant 
powers; she vindicated her claim to rule the seas; she subdued her — 
rival, the Dutch Republic; the conquest of Jamaica and her su- 
premacy in the Mediterranean were the prelude to the great drama of 
her march to empire. Magnificent, too, as was her position abroad, 
there were grand features in her government at home. Scotland and 
Ireland were brought under her sway. Scotch and Irish representa- 
tives sat at Westminster, in the Assembly which had replaced her 
Parliament ; her polity and her law were reformed ; her affairs were 
managed with a wise energy scarcely seen even in the days of the 
Cecils. Her advance in prosperity was also marked ; spite of confisca- 
tions and harsh measures, the wealth of the landed gentry increased ; 
the towns made astonishing progress, and the improvement of Scotland, 
and, above all, of Ireland, held down as they were, was not doubtful. 
Heavy, foo, as was the Protector’s hand on “ rebels” and “ malignants” 
who dared to stir, and severe as was the Puritan yoke on the fallen 
Church, and on all that savored of Rome, still the creed of the In- 
dependents bore fruit; religious freedom largely prevailed, and even 
the Catholics of England enjoyed peace. 

The rule of Cromwell was a splendid forecast of what the empire 
was to be; this was the triumph of his powers as a statesman, and 
assuredly he was one of the greatest men who have ever directed the 
national fortunes. Yet apart from the transitory nature of his power, 
there were two marked defects in the Protector’s policy. Conservative 
and tenacious, like so many of his race, he clung to the ideas of his 
youth in considering Spain the enemy England should chiefly dread ; 
and he accelerated the growth of that French supremacy which it was 
the work of William III. to put down. The second error of Crom- 
well had worse results, felt through centuries to the present hour. 
His conquest of Ireland cannot be condemned, but the immense con- 
fiscations he carried out in Ireland, and his establishment of a great 
Puritan colony on the necks of a vanquished Catholic nation, were not 
wise or enlightened measures. Excuses, no doubt, may be made for 
him. Catholic Ireland was stained with foul deeds of blood ; confisca- 
tion was the meed of rebellion, and the Irish policy of Cromwell, 
stern as it was, had many parallels in the seventeenth century. Still 
his “settlement” of Ireland was rather the work of a Puritan zealot 
than of a statesman ; and if it procured peace for a time, it has had 
evil results. The inevitable consequences have been since apparent ; 
thousands of gallant exiles left Ireland to fill the ranks of the foes of 
England ; Catholic Ireland still hates the British name, and a servile 
agrarian war in Ireland has been a source of perennial misery. 

_ Cromwell died towards the end of 1658, the undisputed head of 
the English Commonwealth. Yet tokens had appeared that the settle- 
ment of the sword would terminate with that great existence. Plots 
against his life had of late been frequent ; he had recently dissolved 
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the Assembly at Westminster; there had been angry stirrings in 
several counties. The rule of Puritanism, in fact, could not have 
lasted ; it was like a thundercloud moving against the wind ; it was the 
transient creation of a man of genius embodying a phase of a religious 
sentiment ; it was not founded in the settled traditions, the sympathies, 
or the convictions of England. From the day when the head of 
Charles fell, a reaction set in, full of silent force, in favor of the dis- 
crowned martyr; the fire of loyalty lived in its ashes; the persecuted 
Churchman and the oppressed Cavalier appealed not in vain to the 
hearts of a people of generous natures and humane feeling. Nor could 
Puritanism, with its ascetic ideal and its severity, find a permanent 
root in the “ merry England” of the seventeenth century. It shocked 
the humanity of the land of Shakespeare and the philosophy of the 
land of Bacon, and it was weakened by the contempt of forms and 
the religious freedom which it tried to inculcate. The Protectorate 
disappeared in a few months; and if the Restoration did not undo 
the first great work of the Long Parliament, and did not shake the 
basis of English liberty, it completely effaced the régime of Cromwell, 
and Puritanism was succeeded by a wild orgie of licentiousness and 
corrupt extravagance. Even the memory of the great usurper was 
branded ; he was denounced and scoffed at for a century and a half; 
but history has done him justice at last, and acknowledges that he was 
one of the first of our rulers. 

I have briefly examined his deeds as a soldier; what place does he 
hold among great warriors? He had most of the gifts of famous 
chiefs,—imagination, judgment, administrative power, the faculty of 
command in the highest degree, resolution, boldness, and, above all, in- 
sight and readiness on the field of battle. Had he had the training 
of Turenne or Condé, he probably might have equaled both, but 
Cromwell never beheld war until he had passed his fortieth year; he 
was usually opposed to inferior men, and he was certainly out-ma- 
neuvred on the only occasion when his adversary was a real soldier. 
He was a great military genius, nevertheless ; he exhibited the gifts of 
a true strategist at Preston and in his campaign in Ireland; and he 
would have crushed Charles in a few months had he held from the 
first the place of Essex. Asa tactician he stands in the foremost rank, 
deficient as he may have been in routine; he had pre-eminently the 
skill to which the victories of the seventeenth century were mainly due ; 
he always seized the occasion when his horsemen could be launched 
forward with powerful effect ; and he always kept a reserve in hand to 
follow up and assure success. His greatest achievement as a chief, how- 
ever, was the organization of his renowned army ; his capacity in this 
respect was wonderful, and he unquestionably fashioned an instrument 
of war of strength and temper so complete and flawless that England 
has never possessed its equal. 

Witi1AM O’Connor Morris. 
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ONE renowned military leader, acknowledged by all his contemporaries, 
and many of later days, to be one of transcendent ability, alluding to 
the necessity of lines and magazines of supply, made use of the terse 
expression that “an army was like a serpent in that it moved upon its 
belly,” meaning that it could not get far away from something with 
which to fill its stomachs. 

Another of later date, and newer and more active school, said that 
all that was needed to make a good private soldier was “ legs.” 

But the form which holds the stomach must, at least in any but the 
torrid zone, be clad; and unless legs have at their lower extremities 
well-shod feet, and are themselves well encased in garments affording 
reasonable protection from the inclemencies of weather, the sick-report 
will soon bear an undue proportion of the strength of the command, 
and the hospital attendants be the busiest men in it. 

In writing of the clothing and equipage of the United States army, 
the writer desires to have it understood, regarding any criticisms which 
may not be deemed favorable, that he has no private ax to grind or 
any pet hobbies to ride. Criticism offered in a proper spirit harms no 
one ; if it draws attention to what is thought wrong or ineffective, it 
has at least caused people to think, and that is often a great point 
gained. 

In outfitting the American soldier,—getting him ready to take the 
field, or even to go into garrison for preliminary drill and training,— 
one of the very first requisites after his enlistment is his clothing or 
uniform. In furnishing this, several points must be considered, and 
they might be arranged in something like this order: First, adapta- 
bility ; second, durability; third, comfort and healthfulness for the 
wearer ; fourth, cost. 

By adaptability we mean that the clothing shall be of a nature 
which shall protect the soldier from the weather,—the hyperborean cold 
of Montana, the torrid heats of Texas and Arizona, and the humid 
airs of the Gulf coast,—the articles to vary in composition and make 
for the different points or latitudes where needed. It may be difficult 
to separate the first and third heads, for they are so very closely allied 
that what constitutes the one, makes up, to a great extent, the other. 
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So too of durability and cost, for non-durability makes cost in the 
end. 

Let us therefore begin at the soldier’s head, and see how well or 
how ill the government he serves cares for his outward man. 

It has furnished him a forage cap, a full-dress helmet, a cork hel- 
met for summer, and a fatigue or campaign hat for fatigue duty or 
marches, and, in more northern latitudes, a fur cap. 

How much does the soldier get out of any of these articles? The 
forage cap may look “jaunty” or neat, but the visor does little towards 
shading the eyes,—the low crown wears the hair from his crown, and 
allows all the rain which falls thereon to find its way down the back 
of his neck ; none of which things add to his comfort, health, or useful- 
ness. The cork helmet is about as useless, while the inability to carry 
a knapsack while one is worn (if that monstrosity, making a soldier a 
cross between a man and a pack-mule, must be borne) detracts from what 
little usefulness it has. The attempt to make an Americanized edition 
of the Indian helmet has resulted in producing a mongrel device,— 
which, like most mongrels, develops the bad characteristics of both and 
few of the good qualities of either—and when the spike and chain are 
added, as required by some commanding officers, the whole beneficial 
effects of lightness is lost, and the obnoxious piece of head-gear becomes 
a fruitful source of headache and discomfort. 

Nor is the full-dress helmet, with its narrow peak, its want of cover 
above the ears, and its useless spike, any improvement over that for 
summer wear. It is not as cumbersome as that of the Prussian guards 
with its seven pounds of metal; but it is nevertheless heavy and incon- 
venient ; if “a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and therefore to be 
desired in head-gear as well as in art, its use should be dispensed with 
without delay. It is sometimes well enough to copy—so far as they 
are adapted to our country and people—the tactics of a victorious com- 
batant, but that does not necessitate our copying his uniform as well, 
when the following of fashion adds nothing to our comfort or usefulness. 

The fur cap now issued to troops serving in cold climates, and the 
campaign hat, are very serviceable in their respective places, and leave 
little to be desired there. The substitution of a light leather band, 
with buckle and loops, on the hat, would render it more serviceable, 
and cause it to be more readily fitted to the head. The soldier should 
not be allowed to crush or fold it into any other shape than that in 
which it is issued. 

If the cork helmet is to be worn in warm weather, at least make 
the rim wide enough to shelter the face, ears, and neck. Now that the 
“support” has been eliminated from the manual, the rim would not be 
in the way of the piece; and an inch more width given to it would add 
much to its comfort. Ventilate the crown as now, but abolish the 
useless and cumbersome spike and chain for officers. 
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The uniform overcoat, with its detachable cape, leaves little room 
for improvement. True, it is not a thing to be worshiped because of . 
its beauty, but it has in it much of comfort and utility. 

But why compel the soldier to pay for and wear the garment com- 
monly called the uniform dress-coat? In what way does it add to his 
comfort or appearance? If made to fit him, it interferes with his free- 
dom of movement, and the wearer generally feels and looks as if 
stuffed and trussed for sacrifice. 

Its white trimmings were possibly devised by some person or per- 
sons who have never had to keep such articles cleay, or to replace them 
from a slender stock of funds when soiled, and the same may be said 
of the white stripes on the trousers of both officers and enlisted men. 
The dress-coat is never taken in the field or worn under the overcoat ; 
nor can it when old be worn in place of the sack coat, even for fatigue 
duties. It adds more to the soldier’s clothing account than it does to 
his appearance, and he would feel more comfortable, more like duty, 
and “look more like business,” in a well-fitting blouse or sack coat, at 
much less expense to the government and to himself. 

If the opinion of officers and enlisted men was ascertained to-day, 
it is believed that a large majority would be in favor of doing away 
with white cloth and all brass trimmings on articles of clothing,— 
retaining the gilt buttons. The prevailing taste in men’s apparel—at 
least in this country—tends towards simplicity, leaving gaudy or 
bizarre trimmings for the use of the mountebank or traveling show- 
man. Why make the officers and enlisted men of our army exceptions ? 
One of the strong-minded women of the Northwest, living near a mili- 
tary post some years since, said, in speaking of the soldier of that day, 
dressed for parade, that she “never saw one alone, without thinking 
some showman had lost his monkey.” If the militiaman, the member 
of some “ crack” organization, whose principal military duty is to turn 
out for street parades or armory balls, wishes to display his well-padded 
form before an admiring populace or ladies in the assembly-room, ar- 
rayed in all the colors of the rainbow, let him do so, but give the man 
who makes “soldiering a business” a plain, substantial, business-like 
uniform, suitable for duty on all occasions ; and when one suit becomes 
too much worn to look well on parade or other “ show duty,” replace it 
with another of similar character. An excellent opportunity for com- 
parison of the styles was offered at the inauguration ceremonies at 
Washington, March 4, 1885. There were gold lace and feathers galore, 
—company after company, resplendent in uniform, swept past the re- 
viewing stand to be admired by untechnical eyes, but when the Penn- 
sylvania column, seven thousand strong, marched by, clad in plain, sub- 
stantial blue, devoid of tinsel or gewgaw, it showed that it was an 
organization intended for business, and, as such, elicited its full share of 
praise from competent judges. It would naturally be supposed that 
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the proper persons to judge of an article would be those who, under- 
standing the use to be made of it, were also themselves to use it, and 
on that principle, why not allow officers who are to command or to 
serve with troops to indicate a preference or voice their judgment as 
to what shall constitute “ uniform,” and how it shall be made? 

As the uniform is now supplied, there is, however, one thing which 
would seem to need correction, though it appears difficult to reach. I 
refer to the alterations necessary to much of the clothing furnished, to 
make it fit the man who “eceives it. An investigation by an officer of 
the inspector-general’s department, a few years since, disclosed the 
fact that it cost the enlisted men of the army nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars per year to have the necessary alterations made in their 
clothing,—over twelve dollars for each man in service that year; and 
the annual report of the chief of that department for 1892 gives the 
amount paid that year as over one hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars, At small posts it may be impossible to correct the evil, but it 
might at those where large garrisons are quartered be possible to ar- 
range for making clothing from measures taken from each man, and 
still not add anything to the original cost to the government. 

But when, in inspecting the outfit of the soldier, the commander of 
a foot organization gets down to the feet of his men, he finds plenty of 
cause for complaint. There is probably not one in service who has 
not at some time—or rather many times—felt profane thoughts stirring 
within his soul as he looked at the soles of his men’s shoes, useless 
after a few weeks’ ordinary wear, or seeking, after that of days only, to 
desert their uppers, and go alone. True, one dollar and eighty-nine 
cents does not seem much to pay for a pair of shoes, but “the want of 
a thing is often more than the worth of it,” and when, a week after he 
has drawn a quarter’s supply of clothing, a company commander, ready, 
it may be, to start on a campaign or practice march, is approached by a 
soldier with request for another pair of shoes, and is shown one, worn, 
mayhap, but a few days, of which the component parts have each 
started on its own hook, the recording angel will stop his ears to the 
words which must find room to get into the world, even if the manu- 
facturing departments will not. 

As with other articles of clothing, it is impossible to fit all men 
with shoes, with only three or four patterns of lasts; and a shoe which 
in the market costs three dollars and will wear three months, is cheaper 
than one which costs one dollar and eighty-nine cents and wears one 
month or less. Why not allow the soldier to buy his outside, subject 
to the approval of his company commander? He will buy where he 
can do best, and can get those in which he can march as well as if not 
more comfortably than he can in most of those he is compelled to 
accept and wear. 

Let us have a plain, substantial uniform, devoid of spangles and 
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trappings whose only use is to keep the soldier out of mischief by giv- 
ing him work in keeping them bright; some kind of head-covering . 
which will not cause him to think he is carrying more on his head than 
init; that will protect to some extent his eyes, ears, and neck, as well 
as cover his crown; a well-fitting hat, easy sack coat, with gilt buttons 
instead of fantastical “ frogs-and-loops,” the underclothing now sup- 
plied, and shoes which will fit and stand wear, an overcoat suited to 
the climate in which he is to serve, and a suit of the excellent brown 
canvas now in use, and teach him to care for them all, and save them 
all, as much as possible, making the allowance ample and charging 
double price or an added percentage on all overdrawn after the first six 
months, in order to teach him economy, and government and man will 
be alike benefited, and the appearance of the soldier more business-like, 
and none the less military. 

Sentiment—at least for years to come—will probably forbid any 
change of color. For those who served during the war of the Rebellion 
on the side of the government “the blue” has an attraction they can- 
not forego, and they are apt to class the gray with disloyalty and 
treason. But, for service in any and all places and weathers, for the 
use of skirmishers, or troops moving through woods or heat-embrowned 
fields, the gray has many points of advantage, and—sentiment aside— 
might well be adopted. 

There has never been a knapsack supplied for the army which has 
given universal satisfaction, or has pleased even a majority of those 
who have examined or worn it. Fastened closely enough to the 
shoulders to prevent swaying or sagging while being carried, it inter- 
feres seriously with the movement of the arms; left to hang loosely, it 
bears upon the loins of the wearer, becomes a frightful source of kid- 
ney troubles, and tires its bearer without stint. Allowed to choose, 
nine soldiers of every ten will adopt “the blanket roll” with a change 
of underclothing inside, and, hanging it over the shoulders, step out 
with an ease which will add miles to the day’s march ; and the use of 
half a yard of light rubber cloth, in which to roll the clothing, will not 
add materially to the weight, and render wetting, under anything less 
than submersion, impossible. 

The latest form of shelter-tent, with the triangular piece at one 
end to allow the closing of the frail covering against a driving wind 
or rain-storm, is an improvement on that formerly issued, but it could 
be still further improved by making the square portion fifteen inches 
larger each way, in order to allow room fora tall man to lie at full 
length without his head or feet constituting good conductors of moisture 
by coming in contact with the canvas, and the added trifle in weight 
would not be considered. 

The shelter-tent pole, as now issued, is a useless appendage. The 
tin socket is liable to be mashed out of shape by any pressure, and the 
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seasoned timber, wetted while out of it, must be whittled down to make 
it enter; wetted when in use, it cannot be withdrawn. If issued at 
all, the sections of the poles should be so connected that a separation 
would be difficult and distention by wetting cause no trouble or delay. 
If moving with pack-animals, one mule could easily carry tents and 
poles for a company of sixty men. 

If marching with wagon transportation and in cold climates, there 
is no other tent in use in the United States which equals the “conical 
wall,” and by “jointing” the centre pole, it can be readily arranged for 
carrying as a pack, for which—weighing less than two hundred pounds 
—it is but a comparatively light load. 

Much of which is at this time deemed indispensable for the Ameri- 
can soldier would have to be abandoned in actual service, if any celerity 
of movement or reduction of trains were to be expected, and it is an 
open question as to how much or how little is added to the effectiveness 
of the soldier for active service by “coddling” him in times of peace. 
True, when luxuries (not to speak of necessaries or comforts) are so 
cheap and common in the every-day life of the laboring-man of the 
land, it might be difficult to get men who could have <‘ some of the 
good things” in civil life to enlist, when they know they must be 
deprived of some or many of them by so doing; but no army living 
in luxury was ever for any length of time a victorious one, and the 
army which swept at will through the length and breadth of the so- 
called Confederacy in 1864—65 had learned to discard all impedimenta 
which it was possible to throw away, and the hardy veterans whom 
Hood led back to Nashville, though it was only to encounter defeat, 
fought none the less stubbornly, nor marched any the less swiftly, 
because luxuries, and even comforts, had ceased to be known’ in their 
camps. 

There is too much exclusiveness, too much of the keep-your-hands- 
off-my-specialty idea among some or all of the staff corps of the army. 
The ordnance officer who in the campaign of 1876, in Montana, ob- 
jected to the home-made “ loop”’ or field-belt because he had never seen 
it before, and called up an old sergeant who was wearing an old-fash- 
ioned belt and box, saying “ it did him good to see a soldier who knew 
what equipments were for,” and opened the box only to find it filled 
with bacon, and have the wearer say in explanation “ that it did not get 
greasy clear through like a haversack,”’ was matched in his surprise and 
chagrin by the one who, described by a facetious officer as “a very 
good engineer but a poor highwayman,” busily digging down the steep 
bank of a coulee crossing the line of march, was, to see the wagon- 
master passing his train around the mouth of it three hundred yards 
away, and both are at times emulated by those who, assigned fresh from 
graduation or with limited experience of actual service to some staff 
corps, when some officer of the line, whose years of experience should 
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at least secure for his suggestions a respectful hearing, ventures to inti- 
mate that certain things or methods might be changed for the better. 
Of course, there can be but one head to anything, but the head alone, 
or without hand or foot, would fare but badly, and some of the best 
things invented have been made practicable by adopting and simplify- 
ing the ideas of a subordinate or a person of some inferior race. If an 
officer or enlisted man develops an idea or invention, which he thinks 
may be of use, and desires to have it tested, it would seem more fitting 
that the matter should be passed upon by a number of officers accus- 
tomed to the use of articles of the same nature, and therefore fitted to 
judge of the merits of the article, than to have it examined only by 
one or more whose knowledge must be theoretical only. Men who 
have spent a great portion of their mature years under canvas, in all 
weathers, and all climates, might be supposed to know best how to 
keep healthy or comfortable while using it, and the officer, marching 
on foot with his company, would naturally be thought competent to 
judge of what should or should not be worn by himself and his men’ 
to make them most effective when needed. 
Henry RoMEyN, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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CONSTANCY. 
A STORY OF SEA AND SHORE. 


In the latter part of November, 184—, the beautiful frigate “In- 
trepid,” of thirty-eight guns and four hundred and seventy-five men, 
was lying at the wharf at the navy-yard, Boston, ready for sea. Her 
light spars were in place, sails all bent, and gear rove, and everything 
ready for immediate use, in such a ship-shape manner as to delight a 
seaman’s eye. At that time all the romance of a sea-life appealed to 
the imagination and heart as it cannot do in these days of machinery 
and ocean greyhounds. All then depended upon the cool, collected 
mind, the* ready hand, the firm judgment, and the daring will in 
conquering the bitter forces opposed to navigating the seas, and those 
who directed the operations of a ship under canvas were seamen indeed, 
The pride that American seamen felt in the gallant ships intrusted to 
their care in those days was boundless, and the magnificent productions 
of the skill of our maritime constructors were unequaled by those of 
any other nation. It was a proud ambition to aspire to the command 
of a fine ship, and it was the moving principle that produced some of 
the best seamen and navigators that the world has ever seen. 

Henry Crawford was a magnificent specimen of this class. He was 
the second lieutenant of the “ Intrepid,” and was regarded as one of 
the best officers in the United States navy. Fully six feet in height, 
with piercing black eyes, and of athletic build, he seemed one born to 
command, and when at his station he secured prompt and willing 
obedience from those subject to his orders by his firm and decided 
manner, his perfect knowledge of his profession, and his impartial 
justice to all. He was early left fatherless; and was the sole support 
of his widowed mother. To her he was devotedly attached, and it was 
his constant care to attend to her comfort and to make her declining 
years as happy as possible. 

The “Intrepid” had been hastily commissioned, and was held in 
readiness to sail at once upon the receipt of orders from the Navy 
Department. Her destination was unknown to all on board, but she 
was ready for instant departure. 

Lieutenant Crawford was pacing up and down the wharf near the 
ship. With a look of affectionate care he had scrutinized everything 
aloft, and was contented to find that all was complete and in proper 
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form. The powerful but tapering spars, the neatly-furled sails, the 
tautened rigging, all the paraphernalia of a well-appointed ship, met 
his eye, and he was fully satisfied that it was equal to all the de- 
mands that could be made upon it. As he turned away to resume 
his promenade a carriage drove rapidly down the wharf, and the gloved 
hand of a lady waved a welcome from the window. Hastening to 
her side, he assisted a lovely girl to alight, and while the coachman 
drove his horses slowly about the upper part of the wharf, Lieutenant 
Crawford and his companion paced to and fro earnestly engaged in 
conversation. 

Kate Livingstone was, at that time, one of the loveliest women in 
America, Of one of the oldest families in the land, possessed of great 
wealth, and almost boundless social and political influence, she moved 
in the proudest circles of the national capital, and by her intellectual 
qualifications, her social magnetism, and her strong will, occupied a 
position second to none. She was just twenty-three years of age, of 
lovely physical proportions, and her blue-gray eyes could melt with 
tenderness or flash with feeling as various emotions actuated her. She 
was candor itself, perfectly honest at all times, and lovely in every- 
thing. She was motherless. Her father held high position in the 
government service, and Kate presided over his elegant house with 
grace and dignity unsurpassed, 

The preceding year Lieutenant Crawford had been on duty in 
Washington. He had met Miss Livingstone in society, and each had 
conceived for the other an absorbing passion that was honest, candid, 
and true, and strong as life itself. Both had intense natures, abhorred 
deceit and falseness, and had looked into each other’s eyes and simply 
confessed their love. Absolute contentment followed, a perfect mutual 
confidence sprang up, and all the rest of the world was less than 
nothing to these ardent and constant souls. 

Commissioner Livingstone, the father of Kate, was a cold, polished, 
stately man of about fifty years of age. His high social and official 
position and his great wealth gave him a commanding place in the 
councils of the nation. His reputation was regarded as spotless, and 
his reserved manners apparently rendered him a man apart from his 
fellows, pursuing his course in a perfectly correct way, not to be assailed 
at any point. But beneath this mask there was a glowing fire, an in- 
tensity of purpose that would aim to sweep away all obstacles, regard- 
less of the means used, and a fierce will actuated by fiery passions. 
All must be subjugated to him and his will, or be broken and thrust aside. 

To this man Lieutenant Crawford appealed, in his direct and manly 
way, for the hand of his daughter Kate. “Sir,” said he, “ we love 
each other fondly and devotedly, and our lives are bound up in tender 
affection, As her father, I ask your permission to marry Miss 
Livingstone.” 
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In coldly cutting sentences Livingstone replied,— 

“You are, I believe, a lieutenant in the navy, with no means 
beyond your pay ?” 

“That is my situation, sir,” answered Crawford. 

“ Tt seems to me, sir,” continued Livingstone, “that you are some- 
what presumptuous in aspiring to the hand of my daughter, and that 
for an officer, supposed to be a man of honor, you have worked upon 
her affections in a dishonorable manner, without first gaining my 
consent.” 

“Commissioner Livingstone,” replied Crawford, “you are a man 
much older than myself. You are the father of the one whom I love 
with all the love of an honest heart, and are therefore safe from me, 
but I do not hold that there is anything presumptuous in an honest 
love, and any person who attributes anything dishonorable to me utters 
a falsehood.” 

Livingstone started suddenly, and his face became livid in its pale- 
ness. Controlling himself, however, he said, in measured tones, “ Lieu- 
tenant Crawford, you shall not marry my daughter. I have other 
views for her, and I swear to you, sir, that if you ever address her 
again I will ruin you.” 

Crawford advanced to the chair in which Livingstone was sitting, 
and fixing his eyes sternly upon that gentleman, said,— 

“Commissioner Livingstone, I have approached you courteously, 
and have made my request to you. To this you have returned con- 
temptuous treatment and threats. I now tell you that I shall never 
renew this request to you; that I shall address Miss Livingstone as 
long as she shall permit me to do so, and I swear to you that I will 
marry her, in spite of your prohibition, if she will have me.” Then 
the young man strode out of the office with his head high in the air. 

Livingstone ordered his. carriage and drove to his home. Sum- 
moning his daughter to his presence, he said in his cold manner, 
“ My daughter, a certain Lieutenant Crawford, of the navy, has hon- 
ored me with a proposal for your hand.. As I have other views for 
you, I gave him an imperative denial of his request, and have forbid- 
den him ever to address you again. You will deny yourself to him if 
he calls, and I command you to hold no intercourse with him.” ' 

As Mr. Livingstone proceeded with this address, Kate’s glowing 
eyes were fixed upon her father’s face with an intensity like fire. They 
seemed to gleam like stars. A delicate flush overspread her matchless 
features, and her form seemed to gain stateliness and dignity as he 
spoke. When he had concluded she stepped to his side, and with all 
the glory of her honest, fearless soul in her glance, she answered, 
“ Father, I have heard what you have said. I hoped that you would 
have regarded favorably Mr. Crawford’s request. You have been cold 


and formal with me all my life. I cannot remember ever to have re- 
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ceived from you any warm, loving affection. I have been dutiful and 

obedient to you always, but I am no longer a girl. I love Lieutenant 

Crawford with all my heart. I glory and exult in that love” (and her’ 
form seemed to expand and thrill as she said these words), “ and I shall 

love him all my life. If he will take me, I will marry him, and be. 
his loving wife, and, father, there is no power on earth to make me 

falter or pause in this resolution, which is fixed and unchangeable in 

my mind and heart.” 

For the first time, Livingstone as he gazed in his daughter’s eyes, 
saw that here was a determination as strong as his own, and one that 
no power of his could master. He relied upon his private resources to 
crush the man who had so inspired his daughter, and so he answered 
coldly,— 

“T am surprised at the sentiments you express. I must be obeyed 
in this matter. You have heard my instructions, and will be guided 
by them.” He then abruptly left the room. 

The constant soul of Kate Livingstone rose at once to face the 
difficulties of the position. Danger seemed to stimulate her, and she 
met the inevitable with a calm fortitude that no obstacles could daunt. 
She met her lover nearly every day, and they held that sweet com- 
munion which has been the attraction between brave and tender hearts 
since the world began. 

Affairs in the Mediterranean were in such a state that it was neces- 
sary to send a fast ship to that station with dispatches. The “ In- 
trepid” was rapidly fitted for sea, officers were selected for her, and 
the lists given in the daily papers. 

Two days after the publication of these lists, Mr. Livingstone sat 
in his elegant private office in the Treasury Department. A card was 
brought to him on which were printed these words, “ William Thom- 
son, Purser, U. S. Navy.” “Show the gentleman in,” he said to the 
attendant, “and I do not wish to be interrupted while he is here.” 
The messenger bowed and withdrew, and soon there appeared at the 
door a short, thick-set man, with bushy whiskers, and clothed in an 
ill-fitting suit. 

Mr. Livingstone regarded the new-comer with a cold look, and, 
taking a sheet of paper containing several columns of figures from his 
desk, he said to him, “ Are you Purser Thomson, late of the United 
States ship ‘ Union’ ?” 

“T am, sir,” answered Thomson. 

“T sent you a letter directing you to call here this morning. Did 
you receive that letter?” 

“TI did,” was the reply. 

“ Have you any idea why I sent for you?” asked the commissioner. 

“ No, sir, I have none.” 

“Tn computing your accounts for the cruise of the ‘ Union,’ it has 
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been found that fraud against the government has been executed by 
you, and that a sum of over one thousand dollars is not accounted for. 
This matter has been discovered in my office, and before it goes any 
farther I have sent for you to see what explanation you can offer.” 

The purser became livid. Great drops of perspiration rolled down 
his face. He attempted to speak, but‘appeared unable to articulate, 
and at last, sinking into a chair, he covered his face with his hands 
and burst into tears. 

Livingstone waited coldly and impassively for the emotion to pass. 
After a time the purser became more calm, and said, “ My poverty 
and the needs of my family impelled me to this act. I thought it 
would not be found out. Exposure and trial would ruin me. What 
can I do?” 

“ Your condition and motives do not concern me, sir,” said Living- 
stone, coldly. “ Is that all the explanation you can offer ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the hapless purser ; “ unless you have mercy on me 
I am lost,” and his tears followed afresh. The commissioner permitted 
the unhappy man to suffer for some moments longer, and then he 
said ,— 

“ T see by the papers that you have been appointed to the ‘ Intrepid,’ 
now being fitted out at Boston.” 

“ Yes, sir; I received my orders yesterday.” 

“The ‘Intrepid’ will sail shortly on special service. I require 
some one on that ship to perform certain things for me personally. If 
you can undertake the work that I wish carried out, I will stand 
between you and harm in this matter of which I have spoken; but if 
you fail me in any particular, I will let the laws take their course.” 

The purser humbly proffered his thanks, and a long conference 
ensued, the results of which will be apparent later on. The purser 
was very pale when he left the commissioner’s office. 

Lieutenant Crawford and his sweetheart Miss Kate Livingstone con- 
tinued to pace to and fro on the wharf, conversing on their hopes and 
wishes and weaving a golden web for the future. “See,” said the 
gallant sailor, producing two little silken flags of blue, each with a 
delicate white star in the centre, “this shall be our escutcheon, dear. 
When I see the little blue flag with its star, it will be my reminder of 
you, as yours shall be of me. Our stars will separate for a time, but 
by and by they will be reunited, and then they will never more part. 
I shall wear my little flag next my heart.” 

“Dear,” said the lovely girl, “I will imprint upon it one little 
kiss, and then it will be more dear and sacred to you.” And she pressed 
the little flag to her lips, while her reverent lover uncovered his head 
devoutly, and as two tears of tender feeling glistened in his eyes, 
silently thanked God for the great happiness granted to him in this 
pure and tender love. 
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At this moment Captain Sinclair, the commanding officer of the 
“Intrepid,” was seen rapidly approaching from the direction of the 
commandant’s office, his hands filled with papers. 

“Crawford, my boy,” he sang out, “we are off at once. Miss 
Livingstone, I am sorry to break up your interview, but the ‘ Intrepid’ 
must be outside Boston Light in less than two hours, and I know 
we shall all leave our hearts behind us.” 

“Qh, captain !” said Kate, “ where are you bound ?” 

“Dear girl,” said the gallant sailor, who knew her well, “I wish 
that I knew myself. Sealed orders, my dear, to be opened off Cape 
Cod.” 

Crawford and Kate looked deeply into each other’s eyes, and then 
he tore himself away, and sprang to his duty. 

Then the grand sight of getting a noble sailing-ship under way 
was presented. As if by magic the rigging swarmed with seamen, as 
they sprang aloft to loose the sails. Then all the sails dropped from 
the yards in graceful folds, and most of the men came down on the 
decks almost as if they were swiftly falling from aloft. One or two 
sharp orders, the piercing sounds of the boatswain’s pipe, and the great 
sheets of canvas were smoothly spread. Now all was ready. <A steady 
northwest breeze was blowing fair for sea. The pilot was on the deck 
by the side of the first lieutenant. Only slip-ropes held the noble ship 
tothe wharf. The head-yards were braced aback, the after ones full, jib 
halliards manned, the forward ropes were slipped, the jib ran up the 
stay like magic, and the gallant ship passed swiftly into the stream, and 
fired a salute of eleven guns to the flag-officer who commanded the 
navy-yard. Then all hands sprang into the rigging and gave three 
cheers, the courses were dropped, and the “ Intrepid” flew like a bird 
along the channel, on her way to sea, One loving woman waved her 
handkerchief to her sweetheart on the deck as long as she could see him, 
and then, entering her carriage, she burst into tears, 

That night, off Cape Cod, Captain Sinclair opened his orders, and 
then, calling the master, directed him to set the course for Gibraltar, 
and the ship was covered from rail to truck with snowy canvas, and 
ran eastward with great speed. 


‘¢ Navy DEPARTMENT, November 16, 184-. 


“Captain Henry Sincxarr, U.S. Navy, 
“ Commanding U. 8. Frigate ‘ Intrepid) ¢ 
“ Navy-Yard, Boston, Mass. 

“Srr,—You will proceed with the greatest speed possible te Gibral- 
tar Bay, and if you there find the flag-ship ‘ Essex,’ you will deliver 
to the flag-officer commanding the European Squadron the inclosed 
dispatches. 
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“ Tf the flag-ship is not there, you will ascertain, if possible, where 
she is, and lose no time in communicating with the flag-officer. 

“ Upon receiving his replies, and his orders to that effect, you will 
return at once to New York, and bring your dispatches in person to 
the Department. Your well-known zeal and energy are relied upon to 
make the voyage in as short a time as possible. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“ 


“ Secretary of the Navy.” 


These were the orders under which Captain Sinclair was driving 
his willing ship on her way across the Atlantic. That zealous officer 
made the most of every breeze encountered, and on the morning of the 
sixteenth day after leaving Boston the “ Intrepid” anchored in Gibral- 
tar Bay, near the flag-ship, and Captain Sinclair delivered his dis- 
patches to the commander-in-chief. These papers concerned the politi- 
cal and diplomatic business of those days when communication between 
Europe and America was much more difficult than it is now. There 
was some delay in preparing the necessary replies. 

On the evening of the second day in port the orderly informed 
Captain Sinclair that the purser desired an interview with him. Being 
requested to enter, the purser, very pale and tremblirig, made report 
that he had been robbed of a sum of money in gold, that had been 
taken from his room. He said that he could identify the money, as he 
was accustomed to'mark, with a slight scratch, a portion of all money 
that he received, and he requested that search might be made for the 
missing coin before it could be taken from the ship. 

Captain Sinclair was much disturbed at thisevent. He sent for all 
the commissioned officers in the ship, and in their presence the purser 
told his story. He was certain that the money was safely in his pos- 
session the preceding evening. The first lieutenant then proposed a 
thorough and careful search of the ship. The “ beat to quarters” soon 
resounded along the decks, and when all were assembled the first lieu- 
tenant, the purser, and the master-at-arms proceeded to search, begin- 
ning in the officers’ quarters. In a drawer in the room of Lieutenant 
Crawford, wrapped in a handkerchief bearing his name, the lost money 
was found. It was identified by the trembling purser, who showed his 
marks on many of the pieces. The “retreat” was sounded, and Captain 
Sinclair sent for Lieutenant Crawford in the cabin. The proofs were 
shown to the astonished officer, who indignantly denied any knowledge 
of the money or its presence in his room. The captain finally placed 
the officer under arrest, and made a report to the Department of 
the matter, to be forwarded by the first vessel leaving. It happened 
that a fast fruiter was to sail that day for the United States. Letters 
went by her, notably a long and loving one from Crawford to Kate 
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Livingstone, detailing the circumstances in which he was placed, and 
his mortification thereat. 

One morning a letter was delivered at the Livingstone mansion, the 
address in the well-known hand of Crawford, to Kate. The loving 
girl tore it open, and as she read the color left her face, her eyes dilated, 
and she trembled from head to foot. This is what she read; 


‘¢¢ INTREPID,’ GIBRALTAR, January 8, 184-. 


“Miss Livinestone,—I write to say that I have been detected in 
taking some money; that gambling debts had forced me to steal. I 
may as well call the matter by its right name. I shall resign my 
commission if permitted to do so; and if I am to be brought to trial, I 
shall desert. I was never worthy of you, and bid you farewell. Forget 
me as soon as you can. 

“ HENRY CRAWFORD.” 


Kate paced restlessly up and down her room, crushing the let- 
ter in her hand. Yes, it was his handwriting. The seal was some- 
what blurred, but resembled his. What could it mean? She felt as 
if some one had struck her a blow. She locked her door and thought, 
her eyes glowing and her cheeks flushed. At last she suddenly drew 
from her bosom a little silken flag, with its glittering white star in the 
centre, and as she looked upon it her heart seemed to expand and her 
courage rise, and, kissing the little banner fervently, she exclaimed, 
“ Against hope, in spite of his own statement, in face of all the proof 
in the world, I will yet remain steadfast to my dear love until our 
stars are again side by side!” 

Then she cried a little while, bathed her eyes, and, seating herself, 
was soon lost in thought and conjecture. Mechanically her eyes rested 
on the crumpled letter on the floor, and, picking it up, she smoothed 
it out and began to examine it closely. Soon something caught her 
attention. She rose, and unlocking a desk, returned to her seat with a 
bundle of letters in her hand. Selecting one from the pile, she began 
diligently to compare it with the letter that day received, and soon her 
heart began to beat faster and her eyes to sparkle. At last, with a 
look of triumph on her face and her lips firmly compressed, she rose 
from her seat, locked her letters in her desk, and then prepared for 
action. “Oh, my darling!” she murmured, “there is treachery here, 
but my love shall shield you and your good name until your return 
home, and if all the world condemn you, yet will I still cling to you.” 

The next morning the papers, without giving names, hinted at a 
scandal on board a national vessel in Gibraltar, involving the reputa- 
tion of a gallant and well-known officer. Kate’s eyes flashed as she 
read this, and, calling for her wraps, she proceeded to her father’s 
office. As she was well known there, she was ushered in. The office 
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was vacant. Seating herself near her father’s desk, her attention was 
drawn casually to a letter lying there, and she saw her lover’s name 
written upon it. She could not resist the temptation to read more, and 
had soon perused a letter from Purser Thomson to the commissioner 
detailing the success of his scheme, and saying that everything seemed 
propitious for achieving the utter ruin of the young officer. 

At once she saw it all. No longer obliged to work in the dark 
against unknown enemies, her courage rose, and she resolved to make 
a good fight. She had plenty of independent means, Her mother had 
left her an ample fortune, carefully invested, and no human being could 
control her. She felt like an able general on the eve of victory, For 
her love she could and would dare everything, and she would not be 
contented with a tame and barren victory, but she yearned for all the 
spoils of war, and intended to have them. 

, As one of the enemy’s advantages, she concealed the purser’s letter 
in her pocket, and left the room without encountering her father. 
She proceeded at once to the office of the Secretary of the Navy, and, 
sending in her card, asked for an audience. 

“ Mr, Secretary,” said the fair girl, “ has any news been received 
from the ‘ Intrepid’ ?” 

“Yes, Miss Livingstone,” replied the courtly old gentleman, “ we 
received dispatches from her yesterday. She is at Gibraltar, but will 
soon return to the United States.” 

“ At what port will she arrive?” asked Kate. 

“ At New York, and as she is a speedy ship, she should soon be 
there.” 

“‘T saw this notice in the paper this morning, Mr. Secretary, and 
would like to ask what it means?” And Kate showed the notice above 
referred to. The Secretary read the article carefully, and handed it 
back to the lady. 

“Miss Livingstone,” said he, “ there is some truth in this matter, 
and, I regret to say, it must be brought before a court-martial on the 
arrival of the ‘Intrepid.’ I do not feel at liberty to say more on the 
subject.” 

Kate thanked the white-haired Secretary for this. courtesy, and then 
proceeded to the White House, ‘and requested to see the President. 
The gallant head of the nation, commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, had been the warm friend of Kate’s deceased mother. He had 
known the lovely girl from childhood, and she was one of his favorites. 
At his receptions she was always near the place of honor, and had a 
warm corner in the heart of the illustrious statesman. The President 
was soon disengaged, and leading his charming visitor to a sofa in one 
of the drawing-rooms, chatted pleasantly with her in his engaging 
manner. Presently Kate said,— 

“Dear Mr. President, you have been my friend all my life. Ihave 
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come to you on a matter that nearly concerns my happiness, and in 
which you only can help me.” She then rapidly detailed her engage-. 
ment to Crawford, told of his high and honorable character, and that 
shé-was convinced that a conspiracy existed for his ruin. The Presi- 
dent touched a bell, and sent one of his secretaries to the Navy De- 
partment for the papers in the case of Lieutenant Crawford, and after 
perusing them he said, “ My dear, this is a very serious matter. Have 
you consulted your father about it?” 

“No, sir,” said Kate; “my father bitterly opposes my interest in 
Lieutenant Crawford, and I earnestly hope that he may know nothing 
of what I do in the case. I am my own mistress, and can act as I 
please. You will know later why I have come to you in this matter. 
I assure you, Mr. President, and you know that I never assert what is 
not exact, that I have absolute proof that this is a conspiracy to ruin 
my affianced husband, but I wish to act from a strong stand-point, and 
therefore I have come to you to ask your assistance and advice.” 

“T see your motives, my dear. You area brave girl. I will act at 
once,” said the President. Seating himself at a small writing-desk in 
the room, he wrote,— 


‘‘ EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
““WasuHineTon, D. C., February 2, 184-. 
“Upon the presentation of this order, any steps that are about to 
be taken in proceedings against Lieutenant Crawford, U.S. Navy, will 


at once cease until further instructions from me. 
cc 


“© President.” 


Giving this paper to Kate and kissing her affectionately, the gallant 
old gentleman escorted her to the door, and courteously dismissed her. 

Kate now returned home, tired but happy, and feeling that she was 
fully armed at all points. Her father came home to dinner. As they 
met in the brilliantly-lighted dining-room, he eyed her keenly, but she 
was elegantly dressed, composed in manner, and fully equal to any 
attacks from him. 

“There is news from Europe to-day,” he said. The girl answered 
nothing. 

“The papers rumor that an officer of the ‘ Intrepid’ is under arrest 
for a crime, and that he will be tried by court-martial on the return 
of the ship,” he continued. 

“ Newspaper reports are sometimes false,” answered Kate, “and 
they are also sometimes circulated for a deliberate purpose. I presume 
the facts in the case will be fully known later.” And she fixed her 
glowing eyes upon her father’s face, and he grew visibly pale under 
her regard and changed the subject. When the girl ‘went up-stairs 
that night, she saw that her room had been carefully searched, and she 
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realized that thenceforward it was to be a contest between herself and 
her unnatural father for the victory in this case. 

After midnight, when the house was still, a light form stole silently 
down the stairs, and in an inner pocket in her father’s overcoat the 
brave girl found her lover’s missing letter, and in the seclusion of her 
own room she perused its contents and fully planned her campaign. 
The enemy’s weapons were in her possession, and she confidently looked 
forward to victory. 

Kate quietly made all her preparations, and left for New York 
two days later, ostensibly to visit an aunt in that city, but in reality to 
play her last card in defense of her lover. She went to her relative’s 
house, and the next morning surprised her uncle, the trustee of her 
property, by appearing in his office, a lovely vision that set all the 
clerks staring and smiling. 

“Why, dear,” said her uncle, “I left you at home an hour ago, 
and now you are here. A surprise, but also a pleasure,—a pleasure, I 
assure you. What can I do for you?” 

“Uncle,” said Kate, “first I want five thousand dollars; then I 
want to see an able and competent sailor whom I can impress into my 
service for a few days.” 

“ Well, Katie, you almost take my breath away. Five thousand 
dollars! a good bit of money, my dear. Going to buy a ship?” 

“T may, uncle. Get me the money, dear, and send for the nautical 
person, for I have a campaign on hand and a battle to fight, and must 
get all my forces in order.” 

Soon was ushered in Captain Henry Bartlett, of Castine, Maine, a 
tall, athletic man, well dressed, and of quiet manners. Kate liked his 
appearance very much, and asked him to accompany her in the carriage. 
The captain was impressed with the lovely vision before him, and was 
entirely at her service for anything. It appeared that he had lost his 
last command, a fine ship, and was at present unemployed. He was 
looking for another ship, but unsuccessfully, so far. When they were 
in the carriage, and the coachman had been directed to drive slowly to 
the Battery, Kate said,— 

“ Captain, how can I get a good vessel for a few days, to be entirely 
under my orders, for some special service ?” 

“Ts it at sea, miss?” said Bartlett. 

“T think not,” answered Kate. “In the lower bay. I want to 
meet an incoming ship, and communicate with her privately.” 

“What! are you going yourself?” asked the captain. 

“Certainly. The vessel must be prepared for me, and I shall want 
you togoalso. Ihaveall the money necessary, and you must make all 
the arrangements. They must also be made at once, as time is flying.” 

“ All right, miss. You can rely upon me. I will give the coach- 
man directions where to drive.” 
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At Peck Slip a fine, graceful schooner was found. She was soon 
engaged for the trip at a daily rate of compensation. She had a cap- 
tain and a crew of six young men from New England, sober, athletic 
fellows, who at once began getting ready for the trip. Carpenters 
were sent on board, quarters arranged, and on the evening of the 
second day thereafter the schooner was anchored off the Battery, and 
at sunset a carriage drove swiftly to the wharf, and two ladies were 
met by Captain Bartlett, handed into a boat, and quickly rowed along- 
side. They stepped on board and vanished into the little cabin. The 
schooner weighed with the first of the ebb tide, and about midnight 
anchored just inside the point of Sandy Hook, and a sharp watch was 
set on the bar. : 

The next day, about noon, the lookout man aloft reported a large 
ship, evidently a man-of-war, coming in from sea. The sails were 
loosed, and as the “Intrepid” crossed the outer bar the schooner 
quietly weighed her anchor and stood slowly out by the wind towards 
the Swash Channel. After one or two tacks she was nearly ahead of 
the ship, and almost under her forefoot, when she slowly tacked again. 
The “ Intrepid’s” wheel was shifted quickly, but the schooner’s main 
boom topping-lift caught one of the forward guns on the ship, and 
when it was cleared Captain Henry Bartlett was standing on the 
“Tntrepid’s” gun, and the, schooner was clear. Leaping lightly on 
deck, he said with a smile to the officer of the deck,— 

“T shall have to be indebted to you for a passage up the bay. My 
schooner seems to have left me here.” 

“ Certainly, sir; make yourself comfortable,” said the officer, who 
was busily trimming the sails, under the directions of the pilot. 

Bartlett strolled about the decks, seeing everything, but apparently 
noticing nothing. Upon the port side of the quarter-deck stood an 
officer apart, who seemed to have no duty. Bartlett walked leisurely 
in his direction, and, when no one was near, carelessly unbuttoned the 
reef-jacket he wore, and for an instant displayed upon the bosom of his 
white shirt a tiny blue flag with a white star in the centre. Crawford’s 
eyes flashed and a flush rose in his cheek. Bartlett carelessly passed, 
and in the officer’s hand a tiny note remained. He turned abruptly 
and went below. He soon returned.on deck, and with a small glass 
intently watched a schooner that was running up the channel in company. 

The “Intrepid” anchored at Quarantine, and Captain Sinclair 
landed at once. About eight o’clock that evening a small boat. crept 
under the port quarter of the ship, and a man dropped into her from 
the mizzen-chains, and five minutes later Crawford clasped in his arms 
his brave and faithful sweetheart, while her aunt smiled approval near 
by. They talked long and earnestly. The forged letter was shown, 
Kate detailed all her plans, and at midnight Crawford regained his 
ship unobserved, but armed at all points for any fate. 
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Two days afterwards the “ Intrepid” was taken to the navy-yard, 
and a court-martial was convened for the trial of Lieutenant Henry 
Crawford upon serious charges. It is unnecessary to describe the 
forms, but sufficient to say that when the accused was arraigned for 
trial he calmly presented the President’s order, to the consternation 
and confusion of the court. While they were still discussing the 
matter, an orderly handed the president of the court an order directing 
Lieutenant Crawford to report in person, without delay, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. : 

Three days later a carriage drove to the entrance of the White 
House in Washington, and Crawford, in full-dress uniform, handed 
the lovely Kate out, and they were ushered into the presence of the 
President. 

“ Well, my dear, so you have used my order, and have brought 
your culprit here. Now you must tell me all about it. I have no 
doubt of your good judgment and your courage, but an explanation is 
now due to me.” 

Kate then rapidly detailed all the circumstances of the plot, and 
showed the forged letter, as well as the one from the purser ‘to Com- 
missioner Livingstone. The brow of the President darkened omi- 
nously, and he sent at once for the Secretary of the Treasury. When 
the whole story was told, the President said,to the blushing Kate, “ My 
dear, you are the bravest girl I ever knew,” and to Crawford, “‘ Lieu- 
tenant, you have won a loving and steadfast heart. Humbly thank 
God for it, sir.” 

The morning papers the next day announced the sudden resignation 
from office of Commissioner Livingstone and his departure for the 
West on urgent business. 

The only proof against the miserable purser was in Kate’s hands. 
He confessed fully his share in the plot and was forgiven. Captain 
Bartlett soon commanded a fine ship. 

At noon on a beautiful spring day Lieutenant Crawford and Kate 
Livingstone knelt before the altar in a metropolitan church, and were 
made man and wife, All the beauty and fashion of the capital were , 
present. The venerable President gave the bride his blessing, and 
every one noticed that she wore, like a decoration, a tiny blue flag with 
a white star in the centre, and that the bridegroom wore a similar one. 

Kate as a wife was the same brave, honest, candid soul as ever, and 
lived long, the joy and pride of all who knew her. Crawford attained 
high rank and command in the service of his choice, but found his 
best and truest solace by the side of his loving wife. 


C. H. RockweEt., 
Commander U.S.N. 





NARRATIVE OF A FIRST CRUISE. 


(Continued from page 339.) 


‘¢Unitep States STEAMER ‘ MIssISsIPPI,’ 
‘Orr Vera Cruz, March 26, 1847. 

“Srr,—In obedience to your order, I proceeded on the afternoon of 
the 24th instant to the naval battery opposite Vera Cruz, with detach- 
ments from this ship, the ‘ Potomac,’ ‘ Raritan,’ ‘ Albany,’ and ‘St. 
Mary’s,’ under the officers named in the accompanying list, and relieved 
Captain Aulick and the officers and men under his command. 

“The breastworks having been much broken down in the cannon- 
ade of the day, the night was passed in repairing them by Lieutenant 
Tower, United States engineers, and his party (from whom I received 
great assistance). Shortly before sunrise of the 25th, the enemy hav- 
ing opened his fire upon us from four of his batteries, an active can- 
nonade was returned by us, and continued without interruption until 
half-past two P.M., when they were silencec. Two batteries on their 
extreme left subsequently turned their fire towards us, but on our 
briskly returning it, they also ceased firing ; and about half-past three 
P.M., our ammunition being expended, the cannonade ceased on our 
part. 

“T cannot too highly commend the zeal, courage, and activity 
displayed by every officer and man under my command ; and I regret 
that the efficient service which they rendered should have been attended 
with the loss of one officer, Midshipman T. B. Shubrick, and one sea- 
man, T. Williamson, killed, and three slightly wounded. The admi- 
rable conduct of Midshipman Shubrick, down to the moment of his 
fall, whilst pointing a gun on the enemy, occasioned me the more to 
lament his loss. He was a young officer of great merit and promise, 
and, had he lived, must have become an ornament to his profession and 


country. 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“J. Mayo, Captain. 
“To CommoporE M. C. Perry, 


“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 
‘“‘ Friday, March 26, 1847. 


Srr,—“ The detention of the ‘ Princeton’ enables me to inform the 
Department of events up to this hour (10 a.M.). 
“ Captain Mayo and his party = returned, having been relieved 
Vor. IX. N. S.—No. 5. 
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in the batteries by a detachment under Captain Breese. I hardly need 
assure the Department that the party under Captain Mayo sustained 
with unabated courage and spirit the admirable fire of the naval bat- 
tery. The bombardment from the trenches was continued through the 
night. A heavy norther, now blowing (the third in five days), has 
prevented communication with the shore since last evening. Several 
merchant vessels have been thrown, this morning, ashore by the gale. 

“The report of Captain Mayo is inclosed, as also an additional 
list of killed and wounded. Among the names of the killed will be 
found that of Midshipman T. B. Shubrick, a most amiable and prom- 
ising young officer. ; 

“T have the honor to be your very obedient servant, 

“M. C. Perry, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron. 
“To THE HONORABLE JoHN Y. Mason, 
“ Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.” 


The record of the naval battery under the walls of Vera Cruz on 
the 24th and 25th of March, 1847, are among the brightest pages of 
naval history. 

Porter had taken his bearings, and under darkness of the night 
of the 21st, with muffled oars, he quietly pulled in and buoyed out a 
position, under Point Honors. 

On the morning of the 22d the Mosquito fleet, numbering some five 
or six smal] vessels, under Captain Tatnall, took a position about the 
buoy and opened fire on the city and castle. Much damage was done 
to the city, but little or no impression was made on the castle. The 
principal object of Commodore Perry in ordering this attack was to 
direct the enemy’s attention from the naval battery on shore, which had 
been receiving more than its share of attention from the Mexicans. 
This much having been accomplished, we were withdrawn. 

The inevitable was at hand. On the morning of the 26th the 
Mexicans displayed the white flag. Firing ceased. Capitulation, sur- 
render, and occupation quickly followed each other in order of se- 
quence, and on the morning of the 27th, Vera Cruz and the Castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa, having unconditionally surrendered to the army 
and navy of the United States, were occupied, and very soon the “ stars 
and stripes” were seen floating over these two strongholds of the enemy, 
and, in flag language, seemed to say, “ Under the circumstances we feel 
ourselves perfectly at home.” 

There was a little incident connected with the flag-raising on the 
castle that is worth mentioning. General Scott detailed an officer to 
hoist the flag on the castle. Commodore Perry had also detailed an 
officer for the same duty ; by accident both gentlemen met at the flag- 
staff at the same moment of time. Each had his orders, and they were 
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to be obeyed. The situation was discussed for a few minutes, a com- 
promise reached, and both flags went up together. 


*¢Unitep States Friac-Surp ‘ MIssIssIprt,’ 
“(AT ANCHOR NEAR VERA CRUZ, March 29, 1847. 
“Srr,—lIt is with infinite satisfaction I announce to you that the 
city of Vera Cruz and the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa were this day 
occupied by garrisons of the United States troops. Detachments from 
the army and navy, with the flotilla, were in motion early in the morn- 
ing, and the American colors were hoisted on the forts of the city and 
the castle at twelve o’clock, under a simultaneous salute from all the 
large vessels of the squadron. 
“ Tnclosed is a copy of the articles of capitulation. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“M. C. PERRY, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron. 
“Hon. Joun Y. Mason, 
“ Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.” 


“1 p.m., March 29. 
“WITHIN THE CasTLE OF SAN JUAN DE ULLOA. 
“T write this within the castle. The batteries in the city are now 
saluting the American flags already hoisted on the forts of the city. 
The American colors will be next displayed on the castle. 
“M. C. PERRY.” 


‘¢ General Order, } 
‘No. 1. 


“Unitep States FLAG-SHip ‘ MississiPri,’ 
‘‘ ANCHORAGE NEAR VERA CRUZ, March 29, 1847. 

“The commander-in-chief of the United States naval forces oper- 
ating in the Gulf of Mexico, in congratulating those under his com- 
mand upon the surrender of the city of Vera Cruz and the Castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa to the combined forces of the army and navy of the 
United States, feels himself called upon by a high sense of duty to 
tender his warmest thanks to the commanders, officers, and men of the 
squadron for the admirable zeal and courage with which they have 
executed their respective duties. 

“Never at any period of our naval history has the true spirit of 
professional gallantry been more strongly exhibited than at the present 
time. Though, from the early surrender of the enemy, the officers and 
men have had but few opportunities of gaining distinction, whenever 
occasions have occurred they have been seized upon with avidity. 

“M. C. PEerry, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron.” 


Vera Cruz and the castle being in possession of the army and 
navy, General Scott made immediate preparations for his march to the 
interior, and Commodore Perry to finish his work on the coast. 
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After the fall of Vera Cruz, Alvarado was the first to receive 
attention from Commodore Perry, and preparations were made accord- 
ingly. 

It was arranged that the army and navy should act in conjunction, 
and to that end General Quitman, with a part of the army under his 
command, left Vera Cruz twenty-four hours in advance of Commodore 
Perry. This step was taken in order to insure an attack simultane- 
ously by land and water, and, as was expected, both the army and 
navy reached striking distance of Alvarado about the same time. 

The steamer “Scourge,” Lieutenant C. H. Hunter commanding, 
had been dispatched with orders to cruise off the mouth of the river, 
blockade the port and prohibit egress or ingress. On our arrival off 
the harbor nothing could be seen of the “ Scourge,” and, as a matter of 
course, speculations were rife as to what had become of the vessel. 

There was no time, however, to be lost in speculations. “ All 
hands to quarters,” and with “every man at his station,” the little 
fleet, led by the “Spitfire,” stood in for the town, crossed the bar all 
right, and into the river in safety, everybody on the qui vive for the 
first shot from the enemy, which never came. A few Mexicans—men, 
women, and children—were seen on the beach watching our progress 
up the river as though we were a long-looked-for picnic just arriving. 

A short run, a turn to the right, and we were in the harbor of Al- 
varado, and no one hurt. A Mexican fishing-boat, with the American 
flag at her peak and a young officer in charge, was all we found in the 
harbor. Where was the “Scourge?” 

The story was soon told. Hunter had run in on the previous after- 
noon and received the proffered surrender of the town; had placed an 
officer in charge, and had pushed on up the river in search of prizes. 

Here was a crisis! Commodore Perry was very indignant at Lieu- 
tenant Hunter’s unofficer-like conduct, and very justly so. Lieutenant 
Hunter’s duty in the premises was very plain. He should have de- 
clined to accept the surrender, advised the Mexican authorities “ that 
he expected the commander-in-chief in a few hours, and would report 
the facts immediately upon his arrival.” 

The “Spitfire” was dispatched at once in search of the “Scourge,” 
with the following verbal order to Captain Tatnall: “ Find and bring 
Lieutenant Hunter to me, dead or alive.” We left at once on this re- 
markable errand of mercy. At the same time an officer was dispatched 
to inform General Quitman of what had taken place. 

We had not proceeded very far when we met one of the “Scourge’s” 
boats pulling down-stream with a small vessel in tow, and soon after 
met the “Scourge.” Captain Tatnall delivered the commodore’s mes- 
sage, and in a few minutes Hunter stepped on board the “ Spitfire,” 
and we returned to the squadron, turned over our man (alive) to the 
commodore, and came to anchor. 
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I think it was on the following day that the commodore took formal 
possession of Alvarado and visited Tlacotalpan, and in due form re- 
ceived the surrender of that town and brought to a close the naval 
work in that direction. 

It is a matter of history that Hunter was tried by a court-martial 
and dismissed the squadron. The discipline and best interests of the 
naval service demanded that nothing less than this would meet the 
case ; his conduct was inexcusable and demoralizing, and Commodore 
Perry did the proper thing in bringing him to a court-martial. Hunter 
returned to New York, resting under the disgrace of the court’s find- 
ings. Here he was dined, wined, and made a hero, and dubbed “ Al- 
varado Hunter.” In common with many others, I have never thought 
that this remarkable demonstration of applause was intended for 
Hunter per se, but intended rather as a rebuke to Commodore Connor. 
If I am not very much mistaken, he never fired a gun; he was simply 
invited to come in and possess, and he did so, and that is all there was 
to it. Newspaper and dinner-table heroes, as a rule, are not long-lived; 
sooner or later “ the people” get hold on solid facts and act accordingly, 
as was finally done in Hunter’s case. In the end he was dismissed by 
the President without the assistance of a court,—a very natural sequel 
to his proceedings. 

The American people, as a rule, are enthusiastic, and at times, under 
the impulse of the moment, indulge in an “hurrah, boys!” without 
giving the subject-matter of applause that careful consideration that its 
merits demand. Such, I think, was the case under consideration. 


‘“ Unitep States FiaGc-SuHip ‘ MIssissIPPi,’ 
‘ ANCHORAGE, ANTON LizaRpo, April 4, 1847. 

“Srr,—I have the honor to inform the Department that imme- 
diately after the surrender of Vera Cruz General Scott and myself 
concerted measures for taking possession of Alvarado. 

“ Although it was not expected that any defense would be made, it 
was thought advisable that strong detachments both of the army and 
navy should be employed, in view of making an imposing demonstra- 
tion in that direction. 

“The Southern brigade, under General Quitman, was detached for 
this duty, and the naval movements were directed personally by 
myself, 

“As it had been anticipated, not the slightest opposition was 
offered by the enemy, and the river and town were quietly occupied, on 
the 2d instant, by the combined forces of the army and navy. 

“General Quitman took up his line of march this morning on his 
return to Vera Cruz, and I left for this anchorage to arrange an expe- 
dition to the north; Captain Mayo, with a small naval detachment, 
being placed in command of Alvarado and its dependencies, in which 
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may be embraced the populous town of Tlacotalpan, situated about 
twenty miles up the river. 

“In this expedition I had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with General Quitman and many of the officers of his command, and 
have been gratified to observe a most cordial desire, as well with them 
as with the officers of the navy, to foster a courteous and efficient co- 
operation. 

“The officers and men of my command have, with but one ex- 
ception, sustained their well-known high character for discipline and 
professional propriety and zeal, and it is with infinite regret that I feel 
myself called upon to name Lieutenant Charles G. Hunter as the 
solitary exception. 

“ This officer conducted himself in such manner as to make it im- 
perative on me to place him under arrest, and he will be brought to 
trial by court-martial the moment the present exigencies of the squad- 
ron will allow. 

“The enemy, before evacuating the place, burned all the public 
vessels, and spiked or buried most of the guns; but those that were 
concealed have been discovered, and I have directed the whole num- 
ber, about sixty, either to be destroyed or shipped, with the shot, on 
board the gunboats, as they may be found of sufficient value to be 
removed. 

“With great respect, I have the honor to be your most obedient 
servant, 

“M. C. Perry, 
“ Commanding Home Squadron. 

“THe HONORABLE JOHN Y. Mason, 

“ Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.” 


W. H. Sock, 
Chief Engineer U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THERE are some explorers and prospectors and some of our army 
officers who know about the curious “Stone Autograph Album,” as 
Mr. Charles Lummis calls it, in his “ Strange Corners of our Country,” 
which country really contains much more curious physical phenomena 
than any other. People have not yet gone, in any number, to see the 
wonders of Arizona and New Mexico, as they do to see the tamer 
sights of the Yosemite, and the Great Trees, and the National Park ; 
but they will do so in time, and especially when irrigation and cul- 
tivation have made those parts which are cultivable inhabitable. 

But this is by the way. What we wished to notice was his chapter 
upon the Inscription Rock, or El Morro, in Western New Mexico, near 
the hamlet of Las Tinajas, and not far from the “seven cities of 
Cibola,” whose fabled gold inspired the discovery of New Mexico in 
1539, and afterwards the most marvelous marches of exploration ever 
made in the southern part of this continent. “Coronado, that greatest 
explorer, and the first Caucasian soldier who ever entered New Mexico, 
marched from the Gulf of California almost to where Kansas City 
now is, in 1540, besides making many other expeditions only less 
astounding. And after his day, the most of the other Spanish world- 
finders came first to Zufli and thence trudged on to the Rio Grande, 
and to the making of an heraic history which is quite without parallel.” 
He then describes El Morro: “ Between two juniper-dotted cafions a 
long wedged-shaped mesa tapers to the valley, and terminates at its 
edge in a magnificent cliff which bears striking resemblance to a Titanic 
castle. Its front soars aloft in an enormous tower, and its sides are 
sheer walls two hundred and fifteen feet high, and thousands of feet 
long, with strange white battlements and wondrous shadowy bastions. 
Nothing without wings could mount there; but a few hundred yards 
south of the tower the mesa can be scaled, by a prehistoric trail of sepa- 
rate foot-holes worn deep in the solid rock. At the top we find that the 
wedge is hollow,—a great V, in fact, for a cafion from behind splits 
the mesa almost to its apex. Upon the arms of this V are the ruins 
of two ancient pueblos, which had been abandoned before our history 
began, facing each other across that fearful gulf. These stone ‘ cities’ 
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of the prehistoric Americans were over two hundred feet square and 
four or five stories tall,—great terraced human bee-hives, with several 
hundred inhabitants each. 

“ This remarkable and noble rock was known to the Spanish pioneers 
much more than two centuries before any of our Saxon forefathers 
penetrated the appalling deserts of the Southwest; and even in this 
land full of wondrous stone monuments it was so striking that they 
gave it a name for its very own. They called it E? Morro,—the Castle, 
—and for over three hundred years it has borne that appropriate title, 
though the few hundred ‘ Americans’ who have seen it know it better 
as ‘Inscription Rock.’ It is the most precious cliff, historically, pos- 
sessed by any nation on earth, and, I am ashamed to say, the most 
utterly uncared for.” 

After showing that the spot, lying on the ancient road between 
Zufii and the river, is a most important landmark, and made a camping- 
place from the necessities of the wilderness, as the spring under the 
shadow of the great rock is the only water in a hard day’s march, it 
was here natural, as the sandstone was fine and very smooth, for these 
mailed heroes who had won the new world by the sword to use that 
weapon to engrave their autographs on the face of the cliff. 

The oldest and most curious inscription among the fac-similes given 
by the author is that of Don Juan de Ofiate, who established the gov- 
ernment of New Mexico, and who, in 1604, trudged, at the head of 
thirty men, across the fearful trackless desert from San Gabriel to the 
Gulf of California, and back again. And on the return from that 
“ marvelous” journey to discover the South Sea, he stopped at the 
Morro and wrote his inscription, still existing and legible, two years 
before our Saxon forefathers had built a hut in America, while he 
was fifteen hundred miles from the ocean. The inscription runs thus : 
“ Pasé por aqui el adelantado don Jua de Ofiate al descubrimento de 
la mar del sur 4 16 de Abril 4o. 1605.” 

There are many more quite as PIN Reg and also many ancient 
Indian pictographs. 

Of the American names, the author tells us only those of Lieuten- 
ant Simpson and his scientific companion Kern—doubtless the first 
to visit the Morro among our people, in 1849—are of any importance. 
In fact, he says that among these grand old records some late coming 
vandals have erased the names of ancient heroes and explorers to make 
a smooth place for “ John Jones” and “George Smith.” 

Vandalism of this kind is not confined to any particular country. 
You will find it everywhere where precaution is not taken against it. 
The “ graffiti” of Pompeii, and even the walls of ancient Egypt, pre- 
serve for our eyes the same kind of record. But could not something 
be done for these records by making the Morro a government reserva- 
tion? If men can be found to keep some of our most exposed and 
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isolated lights, surely they could be obtained to guard this great and 
ancient “ Autograph Album.” 


The people at large will be very much surprised when they find 
out what has been accomplished by the Intercontinental Railway Com- 
mission. Eyes will be even more opened when they see, at the gov- 
ernment building, at the Chicago Exhibition, a fac-simile in miniature 
of Central and South America, showing the surveys of the proposed 
railroad, which is intended to unite the systems of North and South 
America. Mr. E. E. Court, of the hydrographic office at Washington, 
has prepared a faithful reproduction of the topography of the coun- 
tries in question; the model being about twenty-five feet long. 

The work of this survey, which has gone on without flourish of 
trumpets, is said to have been performed in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. One party surveyed the line from Quito, in Ecuador, to Cuzco, 
in Peru, a distance of nineteen hundred miles. At that point the 
Peruvian system begins, on the plateau of Lake Titicaca. 

Another party started north from Quito, but was prevented by the 
wet season from getting through Colombia. But they surveyed a 
diversion from the main line from near Quimdo Pass to Cartagena, in 
Bolivia. Hence the party sailed for Costa Rica, and’ worked on the 
region of the Atrato. These parties were headed by Messrs. Kelly 
and Shunk. 

A third party, consisting of army officers, under Mr. McComb, 
operated on the route from Ayutla, on the southern border line of 
Mexico, and so on to Salvador. 

The latter party has included geodetic work, and has surveyed three 
routes for the road, either one of which is feasible. 

There will remain, to complete the scope of the project, as outlined 
at the Pan-American Conference, surveys to be made from the main 
line through Venezuela to the coast, and through Brazil to Rio Janeiro. 

No one who has not been in Central and South America can appre- 
ciate fully the difficulties of such a survey, much less of the building 
of such a line. Yet there is no impossibility about it, and, with the 
capital and energy available in all these growing countries, there are 
plenty of persons now living who will see through trains between the 
continents, exchanging goods and passengers. The idea is not near so 
wild as our first transcontinental railroad was considered to be by 


many people. 


The abominations of our pension list afford a subject for proper 
animadversion, but the average American is so easy-going that he will 
put up with almost anything until the strain becomes too great for 
human endurance. People engaged in the development of a grand 
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country have not time for attending to details. Yet now public atten- 
tion is directed this way because the brigand-like manner in which the 
pension office has been administered has slowly aroused public indigna- 
tion. It is a pity that such feeling was not aroused years ago. There 
is no medical officer of the army or navy who served during the Civil 
War who has not been literally pestered ever since with applications 
for certificates for pension. Now, every one is more than anxious to do 
anything for a deserving comrade or shipmate who may have suffered 
from his service or from wounds,—and those men are apt to be known, 
—but most of these applications come from the offices of agents or 
attorneys, whose business it is to “ cook” claims, and who make a hand- 
some thing by it in many cases, The writer can say, as far as he is 
personally concerned, that there has been a notable falling off in these 
applications during the past year. It may be because so many of the 
“old fellows” are dead, although such a thing would hardly deter the 
ordinary pension agent. It is more likely because there is more risk 
and less fee. 

The whole matter wants another severe overhauling. There are 
old soldiers and sailors who have passed their whole lives in the ser- 
vice, and who only took the war in as an incident, and “ what they en- 
listed for,” who do not get in their old age near so much as some volun- 
teers who possibly never went beyond the defenses of Washington, if 
they even got that far. People are apt to smile at what Mrs. Gamp 
called “such bragian impidence,” but it is no laughing matter. The 
hundreds of millions of dollars involved are as nothing compared with 
the sapping of the integrity of the people. The thing will be stopped 
and, to a certain extent, reformed when the nation, as a whole, insists 
upon it, and not before. In the mean time we have saddled upon us 
an indebtedness which is probably one-third too much. We are, in- 
deed, not the only people where outrages creep in and perpetuate them- 
selves, especially in regard to pensions from the state, for that is, and 
has been for centuries, the condition of affairs in many European 
governments. 

We have all read of the civil list pensions in England, and of the 
period when the Chelsea and Greenwich pensioners had comrades who 
were the decayed or aged butlers and coachmen of nobles and gentle- 
men who thus provided for servants who had never smelled anything 
but hair-powder. 

Only the other day a writer in the English United Service, who is 
well acquainted with Russia, gave us some remarkable facts in relation 
to the Russian guards of Catherine the Great, which throw into the 
shade any modern assaults upon a state treasury, and which might 
really be considered as the apotheosis of the pension system. 

When the Empress Catherine died, her guards had entirely nominal 
duties. “So slack had become the discipline and control over these 
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men that numbers of them never went near the barracks at all, but 
lived in their own houses and drew regular pay, which they made no - 
pretense of earning, opened shops and stores, trading and living as 
civilians having no connection with the army, which, indeed, they had 
_ hot, excepting in so far as to appear punctually on pay-day in the uni- 
form which was altogether discarded except for that little ceremonial.” 
While the barracks were thus empty the authorities cashed the full 
allowance for food, clothing, fuel, and pay calculated for a complete 
regiment, and divided the spoils. People entered young children on 
the rolls: the Preébajensky regiment had several thousand of purely 
ornamental officers and sergeants and other warriors, while it was es- 
timated that, in the combined guards regiments, the “ number of such 
commissions reached the respectable number of twenty thousand.” 
Then it went on to entering babies as soon as they were born and 
ascertained to be of the right sex for military service, and these 
“ officers,” lifted over the heads of veterans who had seen hard service, 
were actually retired at eighteen or twenty years of age on handsome 
pensions, or else promoted to commands. 

Old Souvaroff said, “ Let them ,have their pay, by all means, and 
promote them to any rank you like, but, for heaven’s sake, keep them 
out of the regiments.” 

When Catherine died, Paul showed himself no trifler with this 
scandalous state of things. He cleared out the enormous contingent, 
and he reversed the easy-going way in a manner that was most start- 
ling to those concerned. 

Our scandal is, considering the difference in time and persons, and 
the progress of enlightenment, almost as great as that which we have 
been speaking about. There are, no doubt, thousands upon our pen- 
sion rolls who have not the least right to be there. But there will be 
an awful time when it comes to sifting these out. 


El Porvenir Militar gives the plan of reorganization for the army 
of the Argentine Republic. 

For the Engineers—the formation of a complete regiment, with 
all the branches required for a scientific corps. 

Artillery—One regiment of mountain artillery and two of light 
artillery, each consisting of two squadrons, and the squadrons of two 
companies. These corps to be commanded by lieutenant-colonels. 

Infantry.—Twelve regiments, of two battalions of two hundred 
and fifty men each. Each regiment to have a colonel and a lieutenant- 
colonel. Each battalion to have as commander a lieutenant-colonel or 
a major. The paymaster and quartermaster of each regiment to be a 
major. There are to be ten regiments of cavalry, commanded by 
lieutenant-colonels. 
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To make up this force there must be added to the present army of 
the Argentines two hundred and fifty-nine officers and four thousand 
one hundred men. 


The Army and Navy Gazette recently remarked : “The foundation 
of the Naval War College at Newport, N. J.” (sic), “and the opening - 
address of Captain Mahan, have led Captain Stenzel, of the German 
navy, to devote an article to the new college and the significance of 
its work, in the Militéir-Wochenblatt. He draws attention to Captain 
Mahan’s epoch-making book, and says that officers of the United States 
fleet have now the opportunity, both by teaching and training, of making 
the art and science of naval warfare, in its most important sense, their 
own. Turning to England, Captain Stenzel remarks, that we cannot 
regard the foundation of the Transatlantic College without envy. While 
giving the highest credit to the Naval College at Greenwich, and al- 
luding especially to the remarkable power of Professor Laughton, as 
a teacher of naval history, he tells us that we, still, like other nations, 
stand in need of thoroughly combined and complete training for our 
officers in the art of naval command. The gist of his article is that, 
as the United States are creating a’ navy, the assumed use of which is 
contemplated for the case of a collision between English and American 
interests, and as they show no failure in technical respects, it cannot 
but increase our sense of uneasiness to see the study of naval science, 
which in a sense we have neglected, and of naval history, of which in 
its real lessons we know little, being taken up seriously beyond the 
Atlantic. We hope the day is far distant when England and the 
United States will be at war; but there is truth in what Captain Stenzel 
says, and the indifference of the English people to the teachings of 
naval history is at the very root of the matter.” 


In the second volume of Captain Mahan’s last work, speaking of 
the Trafalgar campaign, he says, “The Spanish declaration of war 
was followed by a new treaty of alliance with France, signed in Paris 
on the 5th of January, 1805, and confirmed on the 18th of the month 
at Madrid. Spain undertook to furnish, by March 21, to the common 
cause, at least twenty-five ships of the line and eleven frigates; but the 
military direction of the whole allied effort was intrusted to Napoleon. 

“This accession of Spain could not become immediately operative, 
owing to the backward state of her armaments caused by the previous 
demands of Great Britain. The emperor therefore adhered for the 
time to his existing plans, formulated on the 27th and 29th of Sep- 
tember. These proving abortive, he next framed, upon lines equal 
both in boldness and scope to those of the Marengo and Austerlitz 
campaigns, the immense combination which resulted in Trafalgar. 
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“The events of the ten following months, therefore, have an interest 
wholly unique, as the development of the only great naval campaign . 
ever planned by this foremost captain of modern times. From his 
opponents, also, upon whom was thrown the harder task of the defen- 
sive, was elicited an exhibition of insight, combination, promptitude, 
and decision which showed them to be, on their own element, not un- 
worthy to match with the great emperor. For Napoleon was at this 
disadvantage,—he could not fully realize the conditions of the sea. 
Accustomed by forethought and sheer will to trample obstacles under- 
foot, remembering the midwinter passage of the Spliigen made by 
Macdonald at his command, and the extraordinary impediments over- 
come by himself in crossing the St. Bernard, he could not believe that 
the difficulties of the sea could not be vanquished by unskilled men 
handling the ponderous machines intrusted to them, when confronted 
by a skillful enemy. To quote an able French writer, but one thing 
was wanting to the victor of Austerlitz,—‘ Le sentiment exact des diffi- 
cultés de la marine.’ 

“ With steam, possibly, this inequality of skill might have been so 
reduced as to enable the generalship of Napoleon, having also the ad- 
vantage of the initiative, to turn the scale. With sailing-ships it was 
not so; and in following the story of Trafalgar it must be remembered 
that the naval superiority of Great Britain lay not in the number of 
her ships, but in the wisdom, energy, and tenacity of her admirals and 
seamen. At best her numbers were but equal to those arrayed against 
her. The real contest was between the naval combinations of Napo- 
leon and the insight of British officers, avoiding or remedying the 
eccentric movements he untiringly sought to impress upon their forces.” 


There is just one other quotation from this second volume of Cap- 
tain Mahan which we would like to make, because it describes in very 
small space what many people do not understand, and that is our 
quasi-war with France. 

The preliminary remarks are too long to give, but the point of the 
matter is contained in these lines: “The government of the United 
States had not yet, in 1798, passed into the hands of men with an 
undue ‘ passion for peace.’ 

“ Upon the unceremonious dismissal of Mr. Pinckney, not for per- 
sonal objections, but as rejecting any minister from America, the Presi- 
dent had called a special meeting of Congress in May, 1797, and rec- 
ommended an increase of the naval establishment. When the news of 
the law of January 18, 1798, reached the United States, Congress was 
in session. On the 28th of May an act was approved authorizing the 
capture of any French armed vessel which shall, upon the coast of the 
United States, have committed any depredation upon her commerce. 
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On the 7th of July another act abrogated all existing treaties between 
the two countries ; and on the 9th was decreed the seizure of French 
armed vessels anywhere on the high seas, not only by public armed 
ships, but by privateers, which the President was authorized to com- 
mission. Thereupon followed a period of maritime hostilities, though 
without a formal declaration of war, which lasted three years ; the first 
prize being taken from the French in June, 1798, and peace being re- 
stored by a treaty signed in Paris, September 30, 1800, and ratified 
the following February. The small force of the United States was 
principally occupied in the West Indies protecting their trade,—both 
by the patrol system directed against the enemy’s cruisers, and by con- 
voying bodies of merchantmen to and from the islands. As the con- 
ditions of the French navy did not allow keeping large fleets afloat, 
the ships of the United States, though generally small, were able to 
hold their ground, capture many of the enemy, and preserve their own 
commerce from molestation. The mercantile shipping of France, how- 
ever, had already been so entirely destroyed by Great Britain, that she 
suffered far more from the cessation of the carrying trade, which 
Americans had maintained for her, than from the attacks of the 
American navy.” 


The Army and Navy Gazette, speaking of a recent marine disaster, 


says,— 

“The manner in which the commander of the ill-fated ‘ Bokhara,’ 
his officers and men, bravely and calmly did their duty until death 
came upon them has already been mentioned in these columns, as in 
most of the English papers; but it was not until we received a copy 
of the Straits Times this week, with a narrative by a survivor, that we 
saw any special reference made to the conduct of the engineers and 
stokers. This is the story by one of the officers: 

“¢ Just after nine in the evening three waves poured on board, 
bursting through the deck-houses and skylights, pouring down by hun- 
dreds of tons into the engine-rooms and stokeholds, extinguishing fires, 
flooding out the brave workers below, and rendering the ship unmanage- 
able. This was the beginning of the end ; the engineers could not get up 
steam again without considerable delay, and it was the most hopeless 
of forlorn hopes; their time was so terribly near. Yet down they went 
again to their work—to certain death—without flinching: Water- 
logged, helpless, on a lee shore, in the fiercest of tempest, the ship could 
only be saved by a miracle, yet these men went below to meet their 
death, bravely and fearlessly. They might fairly have claimed to meet 
their death in the open, to fight for life as well as others; but no, their 
duty called them below, and they plunged into the black depth, hoping 
that by again starting the engines there might be one chance left for 
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all. Noble, almost divine in their heroism, every one of these men 
died at his post.’ 

“The story reminds us of that other scene at Apia Bay, where a 
similar circumstance occurred with a happier ending. But it is right 
that we should realize and remember in these days of steam that upon 
the pluck and daring of those cooped up below, and upon their stick- 
ing to their posts, the life of all aboard the ships will often depend. 
And we must not forget to give honor to those to whom honor is due.” 


Major Rosengarten, already known for his publications on the sub- 
ject of the Hessian and other German soldiers in America,—and for 
divers articles referring to matters of later date,—has published a very 
interesting paper written for delivery before the German-American 
Historical Society of New York, and the Pionier-Verein of Philadel- 
phia, upon “ The Sources of History.” 

The address shows an immense amount of labor and knowledge of 
the sources from which such information comes; and appended to it 
are the proceedings of the Pionier-Verein of Philadelphia in regard 
to a request to the government to secure for the National Library at 
Washington the Bancroft collection—made by the distinguished his- 
torian—upon the part taken by Germans in American history. 

The author, in the course of his address, relates the following inter- 
esting notice of a very celebrated regiment: “ Of the German regiments 
in the French army in America, that of the Royal Zweibriicken is better 
known by its French name of ‘Deux Ponts.’ The diary of its com- 
mander, the count of that name, has been translated and edited by Dr. 
Samuel A. Green, the learned librarian of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Lafayette, in a letter to Washington, written after his final 
return to France, speaks of visiting the Zweibriicken brothers at their 
home in the Pfalz, and of meeting at their house ‘Old Knyp,’ and 
says General Knyphausen joined them in sending kind and friendly 
messages. It seems well authenticated that at Yorktown the English 
force of German soldiers met neighbors and friends serving in the 
German regiment in the French allied army, and that the sentries on 
both sides challenged in German, while after the surrender there were 
many hearty greetings of the Germans serving on opposite sides, 
and many of them remained in this country or returned to it later 
on. 


“ Bancroft worked hard and long to bring together the enormous 
amount of material for history which now constitutes part of his col- 
lection, and it ought to find its final resting-place in the splendid 
building that is now going up in Washington, the future home of the 
Library of Congress, which will in time become the National Library, 
when all the wealth of historical papers now scattered in various de- 
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partments ought to be brought together for the use of students, and 
with a view to printing in part or in whole... . 

“What personal industry can do is attested by the long list of 
German manuscripts from Marburg and Cassel, belonging to General 
William S. Stryker, adjutant-general of New Jersey, who has gathered 
together an immense amount of material on the battle of Trenton. 
His collection of German manuscripts includes ‘ Minutes of the Court 
of Inquiry of the Lossberg, the Knyphausen, and the Rall Regi- 
ments ;’ ‘ List of Officers of these Regiments, and of the Artillery and 
the Yager ¥ ‘Maps by Wiederhold, Fischer, and Piel; ‘ Letters of 
Donop to Rall, and Rall to Donop;’ ‘of the Elector of Hesse to 
Knyphausen ;’ ‘ Diaries of Piel, Minnegerode, Wiederhold, and Ewald ;’ 
‘Reports of Spies to Donop;’ ‘ Examination of Hassell and Bauer ;’ 
‘ Investigation by Wangermann ;’ ‘ Statements by Colonels Schaffer and 
Mathaeus and Captain Baum ;’ ‘Captain von Heister’s Digest of the 
Minutes of the Court-Martial ;’ ‘ Lotheisen’s and Motz’s Digests,’ and 
the ‘Opinion of the War Commission on the finding of the Court- 
Martial.’ These illustrate the ‘ Battle of Trenton,’ and are copies from 
the records at Marburg and Cassel, in all about twenty manuscripts.” 


An English contemporary recently said,— 

‘Some very small states appear to be desirous of becoming naval 
powers. The free state of Liberia has just had launched at Belfast 
a little cruiser of one hundred and fifty tons displacement, which is to 
bear the anything but euphonious name of ‘Gorronomonah.’ She is to 
be armed with quick-firing and rifle calibre ordnance, and will be 
stationed at Monrovia, presumably as an installment of the future navy. 
Bulgaria has also ordered from Italy two large cruisers to be stationed 
in the Black Sea ports of the principality, where they will, in the 
event of war, offer an inducement to the enemy to capture them. The 
smaller Black Sea states would be acting with greater wisdom if they 
provided themselves with a torpedo-boat flotilla, and paid some Eng- 
lish officers and men to look after them and train up a native personnel 
in their use. Then, in the event of hostilities, they might make it 
exceedingly nasty for the ships in the enemy’s ports, and would cer- 
tainly have some moral power.” 

We do not know how matters are there now, but if they have not 
greatly changed, the Monrovians would certainly do better to have 
a good substantial merchant vessel, which could carry them and their 
cam-wood and coffee, and other produce, up and down the coast, than 
indulge in a man-of-war with quick-firing guns and the rest of it. 

_ In such a climate the modern machinery and guns would be doubly 
liable to deterioration from damp and inefficiency in the persons in 
charge, and, after rolling at anchor off the mouth of the St. Paul’s 
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River for some months, such a vessel would require docking, which 
would involve a long and expensive trip. 

In the old times the Liberian government owned a man-of-war, 
the cutter “ Lark,” an old preventive boat which had been presented 
by the British government. For at least two years, to the writer’s 
certain knowledge, this craft never left her anchorage, and probably 
rolled and rotted to pieces in the course of time. There was a tradition 
on the station that she once started on a cruise to Porto Praya and the 
north coast. Falling to leeward, she was picked up, entirely lost, by 
one of our squadron returning to head-quarters at the Cape Verdes, 
taken to Porto Praya, provisioned and watered, and then given a 
course and started back home again. Whenever a foreign man-of-war 
anchored at Monrovia in those days, a boat left this formidable cruiser 
with an officer, who came on board, offered the usual “ compliments,” 
and the usual excuse for a salute,—and that was the last of it, so far 
as any use the vessel was. Whenever any of the dignitaries had occa- 
sion to go down the coast,—to Grand Bassa, or Settra Kroo, or what 
not,—they generally waited for one of our vessels to come along. 
Time was of no particular importance. With light winds they might 
be some days on board, arrayed (imagine it in that sweltering climate) in 
black pot-hats and black broadcloth coats. But that is neither here 
nor there. We would rather see the Liberians have a good, cheap, 
working steamer, which would earn her coal and repairs, than a 
“cruiser” with quick-firing guns. 


In his article in a late number of the Forwm upon Hawaii and “ Our 
Future Sea-Powers,” Captain Mahan says, “ It is unfortunate, doubt- 
less, for the wishes of British Columbia and for the communications, 
commercial and military, depending upon the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
that the United States lies between thém and the South Pacific, and is 
the state nearest to Hawaii; but the fact being so, the interests of our 
sixty-five million people, in a position so vital to our réle in the Pacific, 
must beallowed to outweigh those of the six millions of Canada. 

‘From the foregoing considerations may be inferred the importance 
of the Hawaiian Islands as a position powerfully influencing the com- 
mercial and military control of the Pacific, in which the United States, 
geographically, has the strongest right to assert herself. These are the 
main advantages which can be termed positive,—those, namely, which 
directly advance commercial security and naval control. To the nega- 
tive advantages of possession by removing conditions which, if the 
islands were in the hands of any other power, would constitute to us 
disadvantages and threats, allusion only will be made. The serious 
menace to our Pacific coast and our Pacific trade, if so important a posi- 


tion were held by a possible —_ has frequently been mentioned in 
Vou. IX. N. S.—No. 5. 
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the press, and dwelt upon in the diplomatic papers which are from time 
to time given to the public. It may be assumed that it is generally 
acknowledged. Upon one particular, however, too much stress cannot 
be laid, one to which naval officers cannot but be more sensitive than 
the general public, and that is the immense disadvantage to us of any 
maritime enemy having a coaling-station well within twenty-five hun- 
dred miles, as this is, of every point of our coast-line from Puget 
Sound to Mexico. Were there many others available we might find it 
difficult to exclude from all. There is, however, but the one. Shut 
out from the Sandwich Islands as a coal-base, an enemy is thrown back 
for supplies of fuel to distances of thirty-five hundred or four thousand 
miles,—or between seven and eight thousand going and coming,—an 
impediment to sustained maritime operations well-nigh prohibitive. 
The coal-mines of British Columbia constitute, of course, a qualifi- 
cation to this statement ; but upon them, if need arose, we might at 
least hope to impose some trammels by action from the land side. It 
is rarely that so important a factor in the attack or defense of a coast- 
line—of a sea-frontier—is concentrated in a single position, and the 
circumstance renders doubly imperative upon us to secure it if we 


righteously can.” 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the ‘‘ United Service” 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the data is de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 
information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


WAR-SHIPS AND TORPEDO-BOATS. 


Great Britain. 


The result of the steam trials of the 
torpedo gunboat Jason are as follows: 
On 8-hour natural draft trial, air- 
pressure, 0.88 inch; steam, 136 pounds ; 
vacuum, 24 inches; revolutions, 222; 
I. H. P., 2676; speed, 19 knots. On 3- 
hour forced draft trial, air-pressure, 2.0 
inches; steam, 147 pounds ; vacuum, 26 
inches; revolutions, 243.5; I. H. P., 
8540; speed, 20.8 knots. The dimen- 
sions of the Jason are, length between 
perpendiculars, 230 feet ; beam, 27 feet ; 
draught 8 feet 9} inches; displacement, 
810 tons. Armament consists of two 
4.7-inch R. F. G., four 3-pounders, 
one fixed torpedo-tube in bow, two 
training tubes on broadside. The engines 


are twin-screw with cylinders 22, 34, and 
51 inches diameter, and 21 inches stroke. 
The boilers are four in number of the 
wet-bottomed furnace locomotive type, 
two furnaces in each, and are 16 feet 
long by 7 feet 8 inches diameter, to carry 
150 pounds steam. Radius of action, 
2500 miles at 10 knots with 100 tons of 
coal. 


The principal armament of the White 
Star steamers Teutonic and Majestic, 
which is to be mounted when they are 
commissioned as auxiliary cruisers, con- 
sists of twelve 4,7-inch R. F. G. Such 
additional smaller rapid-fire and machine 
guns will be mounted as may be found 
desirable. 


The Hercules has had a trial with a 
two-bladed propeller (four-bladed, with 
two blades removed) pushed out farther 
from the stern-post, and the space filled in 
temporarily with planking. The vibra- 
tion was considerably less than on former 
trials, but still greater than desirable. 


The British Army and Navy Gazette 
condemns the Glatton type of turret-ships 
in unmeasured terms, and is authority 
for the statement that the Admiralty will 
expend no more money on them. 


The coast defense turret-ram Rupert 
has been extensively repaired and re- 
fitted. The new boilers and triple-ex- 
pansion engines have an indicated horse- 
power of 4500 with natural draft and 
6000 with forced draft. The speeds de- 
veloped on the recent trials were 13.7 
knots with natural draft and 14.4 knots 
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with forced draft. The speed when the 
ship was new was 18.6 knots. The new 
battery consists of two 9.2-inch B. L. R., 
two 6-inch B. L. R., five 6-pounder R. F. 
G., and five machine guns. 
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pressure) the I. H. P. was 7622, speed 
| 19.88; forced draft, I. H. P. 9280, speed 
20.62. The Sappho, a sister ship to the 
Scylla, had her trials about the same time. 
The mean I. H. P. with natural draft was 


| 7801, and with forced draft 9617. The 


The repairs to the Sultan will not 
materially change her construction or 
type. She will probably not have new 
engines and will still retain her sail 
power. 


The Warrior, now listed as an armored 
cruiser, will probably receive new engines 
and a new battery. 


The Minotaur is to be fitted as a re- | 
ceiving training-ship for boys. Quarters | 
for 800 will be provided. 


The results of the trial of the second- 
class cruiser Brilliant were, natural 
draft trial, 8-hour run, I. H. P., 7512.7; 
speed, 19.2 knots; forced draft trial, I. 
H. P., 9163; speed, 20.4 knots. 


The Cambrian, launched January 30, 
is one of a class of eight sheathed second- 
class cruisers of 4360 tons. These ves- 
sels are all 320 feet in length; beam, 49 
feet 6 inches; mean draught, 17 feet 6 
inches. The upper deck, which is flush, 
is 14 feet 8 inches, and the axes of the 


corresponding mean speeds were 19.41 . 
and 20.47 knots. The durations of the 
trials were as usual, 4 hours with forced 
draft and 8 hours with natural draft. 


The battle-ship Hood has finished her 
steam trials. The mean I. H. P. during 
the 7-hour natural draft trial was 9540, 
corresponding speed 15.75 knots. The 
mean I. H. P. during the 4-hour forced 
draft trial was 11,446; speed, 17 knots. 
The maximum designed horse-power was 
13,000; speed, 17.5 knots. A type 6- 


| inch R. F. gun and mount, similar to 


those which will form the auxiliary bat- 
tery of the Hood, has been tested for 
rapidity. Ten rounds were fired in 1 
minute 25 seconds. As no attempt was 
made to aim and the trial did not take 
place under service conditions, the test 
was of no particular importance except 
to show the time actually consumed in 
loading with ammunition at hand. 


Another cruiser is to be built at Devon- 
port, to be called the Talbot, similar in 
design to the Astrea class, but 50 feet 





broadside guns are 18 feet, above the load 
water-line. The hull is of steel $ to } 
inch in thickness, and is sheathed with 
83-inch plank and coppered. The sheath- 
ing extends one foot above the deep-load 
water-line. The protection deck is com- 
plete, 2 inches thick on the slope and 1 
inch thick on the flat. The conning 
tower is circular and 3 inches thick, with 
al-inch top plate. The torpedo director 
tower is } inch thick. The engines are 
twin-screw, triple-expansion, of 7000 I. 
H. P. with natural draft and 9000 I. H. 
P. with forced draft. The cylinders are 
88, 49, and 74 inches diameter. 


The torpedo gunboat Niger, of 810 
tons, a sister ship to the Jason, described 
above, was launched December 17. 


The second-class protected cruiser 
Scylla had her official trial in December 
last. With natural draft (0.2 inch air- 


longer. The battery will consist of five 
6-inch R. F. G., six 4.7-inch R. F. G., 
eight 6-pounders, one 3-pounder, four 
Maxim machine guns. There will be 
four 18-inch torpedo-tubes fitted. Two 
other similar vessels will be laid down at 
Chatham and Portsmouth. 


The Renown is the name of a first-class 
battle-ship to be laid down at Pembroke. 
The displacement will be about 12,500 
tons, and the hull will be sheathed and 
coppered. The speed is to be 18 knots, 
and the draught not to exceed what can 
be carried through the Suez Canal. The 
coal-supply will be about the same as that 
of the Royal Sovereign class. The prin- 
cipal armament, consisting of four 10- 
inch 29-ton guns, will be mounted in two 
barbettes and protected by shields similar 
to those installed by Whitworth on the 
Centurion and Barfleur. Loading can 
be effected in any position of train, and 
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the guns will be fitted to be worked by 
hand if necessary. The secondary bat- 
tery consists of ten 6-inch R. F. G. and 
many smaller pieces. The protection of 
the secondary battery will be carried 
beyond anything hitherto attempted in 
any vessel buiicing or projected. The 
protection to the hull will likewise be 
notable. All new construction will here- 
after be of the first class. The term 
‘*second class’’ will be employed only for 
vessels of the first class which have be- 
come antiquated. 


The Westminster Gazette is authority 
for the following: Preparations have 
been commenced at Chatham for the con- 
struction of another first-class armored 
battle-ship of the Hood (Royal Sovereign) 
class, at an estimated cost of £970,000. 
The displacement will be 14,000 tons; 
I. H. P., 18,000; speed, 18 knots. The 
principal armament will be four 13.5- 
inch 67-ton guns in two barbettes. Alto- 


gether three new battle-ships, two first- 
class cruisers, to be faster than any afloat, 
six 27-knot torpedo gunboats, with the 
prospect of another fourteen should these 
prove satisfactory, are included in the 
programme of the Admiralty for the 


coming year. The heavy guns for the 
new vessels will be constructed of wire 
and steel on a new system. The navy 
estimates show a total expenditure of 
£14,240,100, or £100 less than last year. 


France. 


The torpedo-boats Dragonne and Gre- 
nadier are reported to have reached 25.1 
knots. The Chevalier and Lansquenet 
are expected to make 27 knots. 


The lightly-armored cruiser Pothuan 
of the Charner type was recently laid 
down at the Graville yard, Havre, on 
the slip vacated by the Latouche-Tréville 
in November. 


The Fleurus, a twin-screw torpedo- 
cruiser of the Wattignies type, was 
launched at Cherbourg in March. The 
Fleurus was ordered laid down April 29, 
1890. Her dimensions are, length, 223.1 
feet ; beam, 29.2 feet ; draught, about 15 
feet. The displacement is 1310 (metric) 
tons, I. H. P. 4000, and maximated speed 
18 knots. The battery consists of five 
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10-centimetre (3.9-inch) R. F. G., six 8- 
pounder R. F. G., and four 37-millimetre 
H. R. ©. There are four torpedo-tubes. - 


Russia. 


Two armored cruisers of the Rurik 
type, but of 11,700 tons, will be laid 
down at the Baltic Works, St. Peters- 
burg. 


A torpedo-boat for the Russian govern- 
ment was recently finished at Elbing, 
and has had her trials. The contract 
speed was 26.5 knots, and that actually 
attained on trial during a 1-hour run was 
27.4 knots. The dimensions are, length, 
152 feet 6 inches ; beam, 17 feet 5 inches; 
displacement, 180 tons. Thickness of 
hull plates 0.28 inch; crew, 24. 


The Dvenadsat-Apostolof has com- 
pleted her steam trials. During a 6- 
hour trial in smooth water the mean 
speed developed was 15.5 knots. A later 
trial was more successful, in spite of 
rough water. The mean speed attained 
was 16.6 knots, I. H. P. 8000. The 
machinery was not pushed to its maxi- 
mum of 11,500 I. H. P. on account (it 
is said) of inferior coal. 


The Russian government has con- 
structed an experimental model tank at 
the Imperial dock-yard at St. Petersburg. 
The tank and apparatus are similar to 
those in use by the British and Italian 
governments, and by William Denny & 
Bro. at Dumbarton. The, apparatus 
and fittings were made in England, and 
embody the latest ideas and inventions. 


Italy. 


The lightly-armored cruiser Marco 
Polo has been launched at Castellamare. 
Her dimensions are, length, 327 feet; 
beam, 46 feet 6 inches; mean draught, 19 
feet 4 inches; displacement, 4580 tons. 
The engines are twin-screw, triple-expan- 
sion. Coal capacity about 600 tons. 
There is a water-line belt of armor amid- 
ships 215.6 feet long, and 7.4 feet wide, of 
which latter 3.8 feet is above the water- 
line. This belt covers the space between 
the protective and battery decks. Above 
this belt the side armor rises 7.2 feet to 
the upper deck for a length of 168.7 feet 
amidships. The side armor and belt are 
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both terminated by thwartship bulk- 
heads. The thickness of the armor on 
the belt and side is 3.9 inches; on the 
bulkheads 2.6 inches. The protective 
deck consists of two half-inch plates on 
the flat. Above these, on the slope, a 
third plate, one inch thick, is added. The 
space between the protective deck and 
battery deck has the usual cellular sub- 
division. The upper deck over central 
redoubt is composed of two half-inch 
plates. The steel used in construction is 
entirely of Italian make. The armor is 
from the Terni Works. The battery 
consists of six 6-inch (152-millimetre) 
R. F. G., twelve 4.43-inch (110-milli- 
metre) R. F. G., and numerous smaller 
pieces. All guns will be in the armored 
redoubt except two 6-inch, which will be 
placed in small turrets, one forward and 
one aft on the poop and forecastle. The 
smaller rapid-fire guns will be mounted 
on the upper deck and in the tops of the 
two military masts. The ram is 8 feet 
6 inches below water. The complement 
is 12 officers and 269 men. Another 


similar vessel will be built on the same 


ways, and one is already under construc- 
tion at Spezzia. 


Erratum.—In the description of the 
Ammiraglio de St. Bon, it was stated in 
the April Norzs that the turrets are 
armed with four 9-inch guns. It should 
have read two 9-inch guns. 


Germany. 


The unarmored cruiser Comet, of a 
modified Buzzard type, has been launched. 
The displacement is 1600 tons, estimated 
I. H. P. 2800, and speed 16 knots. 


Schichau has begun the construction 
of eight torpedo-boats to replace six 
of the Schutze type condemned. The 
dimensions of the new boats are, length, 
144 feet 4 inches; beam, 18 feet; dis- 
placement, 140 tons. The I. H. P. is 
1500 ; estimated speed, 22 knots ; coal, 82 
tons, arranged to protect boilers and 
engines. The hull is divided into ten 
water-tight departments. There is one 
submerged tube in the stern, and one 
launching tube on each side of bow. The 
battery consists of two revolving cannon. 
The price is about $100,000 each. 
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The armor-clads Kronprinz Friedrich 
Karl and Arminius and the school-ship 
Inise have been condemned and removed 
from the active list of the German navy. 


The new Imperial yacht Hohenzollern, 
launched last June, is expected to be 
ready for service during the coming 
summer. She can hardly be regarded 
as a war-vessel, not even as a dispatch- 
boat. Nearly the whole ship is given up 
to state-rooms for the emperor, his family, 
and suite. Beginning aft, these state- 
rooms and apartments extend well for- 
ward on two decks. Rising above the 
upper deck is a long dining-saloon, 
which, together with engine and fire- 
room hatchways, supports a promenade 
deck. The dimensions are, length over 
all, 370 feet; beam extreme, 45 feet; 
depth, 38 feet; displacement, 4200 tons on 


| ameandraughtof 18 feet. Theengines are 


twin-screw, vertical-inverted, 3-cylinder, 
triple-expansion, of about 9000 I. H. P. 
The estimated speed is 20 knots. There 
are six single- and six double-ended boil- 
ers, carrying a pressure of 165 pounds. 
The coal-supply is 450 tons. The smoke- 
stacks are unusually large in cross-sec- 
tion and in height. Three small guns 
are carried, one on each side forward and 
one on poop ; also eight light pieces for 
saluting. 

Notwithstanding the earnest efforts of 
the government, the Reichstag has de- 
clined to appropriate any money for, or 
authorize, any new construction. The 
sums allowed for continuing work on 
vessels now building would be considered 
here, or in England, wholly inadequate 
for prosecuting the work economically. 


Austria. 


The torpedo-cruiser Satellit, built by 
Schichau, has just completed her steam 
trials. In spite ofa high wind and rough 
sea, the speed attained was 21.86 knots. 
Under more favorable circumstances 
it is regarded as certain that a speed of 
22.5 knots would have been reached. 
During the trial the vessel was down to 
her load-draught and in all respects 
ready for service, two-thirds of the total 
coal-supply being on board. The dimen- 
sions are, length, 220 feet 6 inches; 
beam, 26 feet 10 inches; displacement, 
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500 tons. The maximum I. H. P. is 
4600. 

Turkey. 


The Thames Iron- Works and the Pal- 
mer Ship-Building Company (Jarrow- 
on-Tyne) are in treaty with the Turkish 
government in regard to taking charge of 
all work now under way in the Turkish 
dock-yards and pushing it to completion 
under direction of the Turkish Admi- 
ralty. No definite arrangements had 
been made at last accounts. 


The Turkish government has pur- 
chased the screw-steamer State of India 
of 2500 tons and is converting her intoa 
royal yacht. The alterations will be 
such as to admit of the vessel’s use as a 
cruiser or transport in time of war. Fit- 
tings will be provided for a light battery, 
which can be placed on board on short 
notice. The name of the converted ship 
will be the Jsmir (Smyrna). 


There are now under construction in 
Turkey for the Turkish navy the follow- 
ing vessels: the armored turret-ship 
Abd-el-Kader ; six gunboats, the Keshaf 
(Explorer), Saiki Shadi (Joyous), Seyah 
(Traveler), Nasri Hudra (Divine Pow- 


er), Barikei Zaffer (Lightning of Vic- 
tory), and Pelenki Derya (Sea Tiger). 
The Germania Company of Kiel has 
completed the torpedv-boats Sehaf (Ar- 
row) and Pervir (Triumphant). Eigh- 
teen more gun-vessels and a large 
number of torpedo-boats are in con- 
templation. 
Japan. 


The protected cruiser Yoshino was 
launched at Elswick on November 20, 
1892, and is shortly to have her steam 
trials. Her dimensions are, length, 
360 feet; beam, 46 feet 6 inches; mean 
draught, 17 feet, with a displacement of 
4150 tons. The protective deck is com- 
plete. Over the boilers and engines it is 
4} inches on the slope and 1} inches on 
the flat. The coal-supply is 1000 tons, 
giving a wide radius of action. The es- 
timated I. H. P. with forced draft is 
about 15,000 and the anticipated speed 
nearly 23 knots. The battery consists of 
four 6-inch R. F. G., eight 4.7-inch R. 
F. G., and twenty-two 3-pounder R. F. 
G., and there are five torpedo-tubes fitted. 
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An armored conning tower is placed on 
the after part of the forecastle. 


Netherlands. 

The Minister of Marine has proposed 
extensive additions to the fleet, and the 
following vessels were authorized by the 
Netherlands Parliament: Three cruisers 
of 3400 tons (type A), speed 16 knots, 
with thick protective deck, a 5.9-inch 
armor belt; two 10-inch guns in a bar- 
bette turret forward, one 10-inch gun aft ; 
two 6-inch R. F. G., one each side amid- 
ships, with fire ahead and astern; ten 
other R. F. G.; and three torpedo-tubes. 

In addition to those above,.which were 
granted, the proposed programme in- 
cluded the following: Three cruisers, type 
A; six gunboats (type B), 450 tons, speed 
22 knots, six R. F. G. (two of 4-inch and 
four of 2-inch) ; six gunboats of 100 tons 
(type C), for the defense of Diep Hol- 
landaise, carrying six R. F.G.; eight 
gunboats of 200 tons (type D), for de- 
fense of the Zuyder Zee, with one tor- 
pedo-tube and carrying six R. F. G.; 
seventeen torpedo-boats, thirteen large 
and four small. In addition to the above 
there were proposed for foreign service 
four other cruisers of type A, one gun- 
boat of type B, and four large torpedo- 
boats. 

Argentine. 

The protected cruiser Nuevo de Julio, 
built at Elswick, has recently completed 
her steam trials, Her dimensions are, 
length between perpendiculars, 350 feet ; 
beam, 44 feet; mean draught, 16 feet 6 
inches; displacement, 3500 tons. The 
I. H. P. required by contract was 9000 
with natural draft and 14,500 with forced 
draft; and the corresponding speeds ex- 
pected were 21.5 knots and 22.5 knots. 
The battery consists of one 6-inch R. F. G. 
in forecastle and one on poop, with arc of 
train of 185° on each side of the line of 
keel ; two 6-inch R. F. G. in sponsons on 
main deck, one each side amidships, with 
arc of fire of 90° forward and abaft beam ; 
six 4.7-inch R. F. G. in sponsons on upper 
deck, three each side, with arc of fire of 
60° forward and abaft beam; two 4.7- 
inch R. F. G. in sponsons, one each side 
aft, with arc of fire of 150° from right 
astern to 60° forward of beam; also 
twelve 8-pounder Hotchkiss R. F. G. 
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and twelve 1-pounder Hotchkiss R. F. G. 
There are five torpedo-tubes, one in stern 
and two each side, training. There are 
two sets of 4-cylinder triple-expansion en- 
gines actuating twin-screws, and eight 
single-ended boilers. The diameters of 
the cylinders in inches are 40, 60, 66, and 
66, and the stroke 80 inches. The pro- 
tective deck is complete, 4.5 inches thick 
on the slope over machinery, 8.5 inches 
forward and aft, and 13 inches on the flat. 
Thecellular or raft body extends from the 
top of the protective deck to 4 feet above 
load water-line. Certain portions will 
contain water-excluding material. The 
coal-supply. at load draft is 350 tons, and 
the total bunker capacity is 800 tons, 
which gives a theoretical steaming radius 
of 10,000 miles at the most economical 
speed. The speed on trial was obtained 
from a previously prepared speed curve 
derived from progressive trials. The 
natural draft trial lasted 6 hours with 
the following mean results: Revolutions, 
148.8; speed, 21.94 knots; I. H. P., 
10,300. A number of runs over the meas- 
ured mile gave 149.2 revolutions and 
22.08 knots speed. No great importance 
was attached to the forced draft trial and 
no endeavor made to ascertain the maxi- 
mum speed. At the end of one day’s 
steaming under natural draft, with very 
moderate air-pressure (about half that 
permitted by the British Admiralty), a 
power of about 14,500 I. H. P. was de- 
veloped over the measured mile in rather 
shallow water. The speed was 22.74. 
The possible speed with the usual Ad- 
miralty pressure is therefore probably 
over 23 knots. 

The following details of the armor- 
clad Libertad are supplementary to the 
description given in the April number 
of the Unirep Service. The 4.7-inch 
guns are mounted in sponsons, two on 
each side amidships. The 3-pounders 
and 1-inch 3-barrel Maxim-Nordenfelt 
guns are on the superstructure. The 
torpedo-ejectors are on the armor-deck 
aft. Each 24-centimetre (9.45-inch) gun 
is mounted: on a carriage fixed to a re- 
volving base-plate, which also carries the 
shield. This base-plate is supported on 
rollers. The gun and carriage can be 
rotated by hand-gear. The trunnions 
are fitted with the Elswick knife-edge 
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device. The gun is inclosed in an ellip- 
tical shield on turret of steel 6 inches 
thick on the vertical part and 4 inches 
thick on the slope. The gun-port is 
through the sloping portion. The adop- 
tion of horizontal slides renders a small 
port possible, and reduces the shock of 
discharge. The projectiles are stowed in 
a revolving rack underneath the turret, 
with their axes arranged tangentially. 
The full gun’s crew is six men, but one 
can work it with ease if not with rapid- 
ity. This is the first vessel with heavy 
guns mounted so as to secure high-angle 
fire. This is an important feature for 
bombardment. The elevation possible to 
attain is 40°, depression 5°. The weight 
of the heavy guns is 21.6 tons, of the 
projectile 8352 pounds, and of the powder 
charge 187 pounds. The muzzle velocity 
is 2183 feet per second, muzzle energy 
11,105 foot-tons, penetration in wrought 
iron 19.8 inches. There are 80 rounds 
per gun carried. The length of the 4.7- 
inch guns is 41 calibres, weight 2.1 tons, 
of carriage and shield 3.4 tons, of charge 
5.64 pounds (of cordite smokeless pow- 
der), of projectile 45 pounds. The 
muzzle velocity is 22380 feet per second, 
muzzle energy 1572 foot-tons, perfora- 
tion in wroughtiron at muzzle 10.65 
inches. These guns can each fire ten 
rounds per minute under service condi- 
tions. 
Chile. 

The results of the speed trials of the 

Capitan Prat are as follows: 


Coal 

per 
1.H.P. 
1.34 Ibs. 


1575 “ 
1.575 “ 


Mean 
speed, 
knots. 
17.42 

17.825 
18.315 


No. 


rev. LH.P. 


104.18 
110.59 
118.17 


8,493 
9,648 
12,150 


The first two trials were with natural 
draft and of 6 hours’ duration ; the third, 
24 hours with forced draft. The esti- . 
mated speed was 19 knots, but in view of 
the ratio of beam to length, the above 
result is not surprising. This vessel has 
attracted such wide-spread interest that 
a full description may not be amiss. The 
dimensions are, length on water-line, 
328 feet; beam, 60 feet 8 inches; mean 
draught, 21 feet 10 inches; draught aft, 
22 feet 10 inches ; displacement, 6900 tons. 
The hull is of steel, sheathed with wood 
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and coppered. A complete armor-belt 
surrounds the ship at the water-line and 
extends 1.4 metres (4 feet 7 inches) below 
water to 0.7 metre (2 feet 3.6 inches) 
above it. This belt is 30 centimetres 
(11.8 inches) thick abreast machinery 
space, decreasing towards bow and stern. 
Above this belt for a length of 41 metres 
(134 feet 6 inches) amidships an armored 
citadel 10 centimetres (3.94 inches) thick 
rises to the height of the upper deck, 
and is closed at the ends by transverse 
bulkheads of the same thickness. The 
armor deck ‘is 7.5 centimetres (2.95 
inches) thick, conning tower 27 centi- 
metres (10.63 inches), communication 
tube to same 8 centimetres (3.12 inches), 
ammunition tubes 10 to 20 centimetres 
(3.94 to 7.87 inches). The main battery 
consists of four Canet 24-centimetre 
(9.45-inch), 36 calibre, 31-ton guns, M/98, 
mounted in four barbettes, 27 centimetres 
(10.68 inches) thick, one on the fore- 
castle, one on the poop, and one amid- 
ships in each side, sponsoned out at the 
level of the upperdeck. The train of the 
forward and after guns is 135° on each 
side of the midship line. The waist guns 
have bow and stern fire (180° train). On 
trial in the spring of 1892, with the ser- 
vice projectile of 874 pounds and 107.8 
pounds of BN1 smokeless powder, these 
guns gave a velocity of 2424 feet per 
second. The pressure was high, 19.25 
tons per square inch, and it is likely 
that the service charge will be about 
45 kilogrammes (99.2 pounds) of smoke- 
less powder, which will give about 2200 
feet muzzle velocity with about 16.5 
tons pressure per square inch. An 
elongated armor-shield covers each gun 
aitd revolves with it. The guns load 
in any position. The auxiliary battery 
consists of eight 12-centimetre (4.72- 
inch), 45-calibre, 2.47-ton Canet R. F. 
G. The weight of the charge is about 
14 pounds of smokeless powder, weight 
of projectile 46.2 pounds, muzzle ve- 
locity 2624 feet per second. The guns 
are mounted in pairs in armored cupolas 
5 centimetres (1.97 inches) thick, one on 
each side of forecastle and one on each 
side of poop. These guns have 135° 
train, from right ahead or astern to quar- 
ter or bow. In the firing trials these 
guns gave some trouble, and the fittings 
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were to be altered slightly. They all 
have the single-movement breech mech- 
anism. There are four torpedo-tubes, - 
one forward with 10° train on each side 
of midship line ; one on each side abreast 
after smokestack, protected by citadel 
armor, with 60° train forward and abaft 
beam; and one in stern. The secondary 
battery consists of six 6-pounder R. F. G. 
on main deck, three on each side, four 
3-pounder R.F.G., six 1-pounder R.F.G., 
all Hotchkiss, and five musket calibre 
Accles machine guns. The armor is all 
of Creusot steel. The coal-supply at load 
draught is 400 tons, total bunker ca- 
pacity 1100 tons. The large guns are 
worked by electric power. A Canet 
torpedo-director, Fiske range-finder, and 
other electrical and mechanical appli- 
ances are installed on board. 


Denmark. 


Fuller reports of the steam trials of 
the Geiser (referred to in the April 
Notes) give the results as follows: On 
8-hour trial at full sea speed, with an 
air-pressure of 0.57 inch, the I. H. P. 
was 2422, mean speed 16 knots, coal per 
I. H. P. per hour 1.77 pounds. On the 
4-hour trial at full power the 1. H. P. 
was 3157, air-pressure 0.81 inch, mean 
speed 17.1 knots, coal-per I. H. P. per 
hour 1.87 pounds. The dimensions of 
the Geiser are, length, 257 feet 6 inches ; 
beam, 27 feet 6 inches; displacement, 1276 
tons. The engines are twin-screw triple- 
expansion, with cylinders 19-, 30-, and 50- 
inch diameter by 30-inch stroke. There 
are eight Thorneycroft tubulous boilers, 
weighing with contained water 108.2 
tons as opposed to 168.5 tons of the loco- 
motive - boilers (and water) of equal 
power on the Hekla. The protection 
deck is 1.5 inches on the slopes amidships. 
The battery consists of two 4.7-inch 
R. F. G. (or four 3.42 Krupp R. F. G., 
according to the last Naval Intelligence 
Report) and four 6-pounder R. F. G. 
There are four torpedo launching tubes. 
The Geiser was launched in 1891. 


Sweden. 


The reports of the Swedish committee 
(appointed last September) on the re- 
quirements of Sweden’s maritime defense 
has been presented to the government. 
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‘The committee recommends the construc- 

tion of fifteen armored vessels, thirty tor- 
pedo- or mining-boats of the first class, 
twenty of the second class, and six fast 
dispatch vessels. The committee further 
recommends that three armor-clads, three 
torpedo- or mining-boats of the first 
class, and two dispatch vessels. be laid 
down at once, to be completed within 
three years. 


United States. 


Ten armor plates, weing 251 tons, for 
the diagonal bulkheads of the Oregon, 
building at San Francisco, were shipped 
from Bethlehem on March 22. 


The redoubt armor for the Tevas, 
weighing 500 tons, has been completed 
at Bethlehem and accepted after test. 


The armored cruiser New York left the 
Delaware Breakwater on March 22 fora 
private contractor’s trial at sea, which 
continued several days. 


It is reported that when armed and 
equipped as auxiliary cruisers, the lately 
Americanized steamers New York and 
Paris will carry the following battery: 
One 6-inch B. L. R. (or R. F. G.) on 
each bow and each quarter, and four on 
each broadside ; twenty 6-pounder R. F. 
G. on the main and hurricane decks; 
and eight 1-pounders in tops; possibly 
also two submarine guns in the bow. 


The last naval appropriation bill au- 
thorized the construction of three light- 


draught gunboats of about 1200 tons, to | 


cost, exclusive of armament, not more 
than $400,000 each, and to have a maxi- 
mum speed of not less than 17 knots. 
The contractor will receive a premium 
of $10,000 for every quarter of a knot 
in excess of the required speed, and 
forfeit the same amount for every quar- 
ter of a knot deficiency. 


The Secretary of the Navy has been 
authorized to use unexpended balances 
on hand to the credit of armor and 
armament for the construction or pur- 
chase of a submarine torpedo-boat; 
$150,000 has been set aside for the pur- 
chase of such a boat and $50,000 for sub- 
sequent experiments, including tests of 
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fittings, projectiles, torpedoes, etc., to be 
used in connection with her. 

Unless some better design is developed 
it seems quite likely that the Baker sub- 
marine boat may be selected. The fol- 
lowing description of the Baker boat is 
derived chiefly from an article in the 
Scientific American: Length over all, 40 
feet; beam, 9 feet; depth, 14 feet, from 
top of conning tower, 16 feet. The 
driving-power is in duplicate. When 
running along the surface the boat is, 
or may be, propelled by steam. When 
sunk below the surface the smokestack 
telescopes into the hull and the hole is 
tightly closed. The power is then fur- 
nished by a 50-horse-power electric motor 
driven by the current from 232 Wood- 
ward storage cells of the M. S. type. 
The voltage is 220 to 232. The speed is 
controlled by switching in resistance by 
a controlling device actuated from the 
conning tower. The engine can be 
thrown into gear with the propeller 
driving-shaft or belted to the motor. 
There are two 24-inch screw-propellers, 
one each side geared to and driven by a 
single thwartship shaft. The axes of the 
propellers may be set at any angle in a 
vertical plane to admit of forcing the 
boat down or keeping her down. The 
ordinary crew will bea pilot and an elec- 
trical engineer, and the hull is expected 
to furnish sufficient air for their use dur- 
ing three or four hours. The actual 
tests seem to indicate the correctness of 
these expectations, as in one of them two 
persons were submerged for 2 hours and 
45 minutes without any unpleasant 
effects. The weights are as follows: 
Displacement, 75 tons; hull, 20 tons; 


| ballast, 30tons; storage battery, 10 tons; 


engine, boiler, and gearing, 8 tons ; mo- 
tor, 3 tons; buoyancy, 4 tons. With 
this buoyancy, which is the normal con- 
dition, the crown of the hull projects 
two feet above the surface. In starting, 
the pilot and electrical engineer enter 
through a manhole in the conning tower. 
Two or three tons of water are then ad- 
mitted to the water bottom. To sink 
directly downward, the axes of the pro- 
pellers are turned until vertical and then 
the motor is started. When the desired 
depth is reached, the propeller axes are 
turned to about 45° with the horizontal, 
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at which angle the vessel is driven hori- 
zontally ahead. The boat carries a tor- 
pedo-tube in the bow just over the point 
of the ram-shaped stern. 


HEAVY GUNS. 


The third 13-inch gun was successfully 
jacketed at the Washington gun-factory 
on March 2. The jacket of the second 
gun, which stuck some inches short of its 
proper position, has been forced into 
place. The gun sustained no material 
injury by the mishap, as the temperature 
of the shrinkage pit is too low to seri- 
ously affect the steel. 


The Army Ordnance Office on Febru- 
ary 21 placed orders for sixty-four spring 
return carriages for 12-inch sea-coast 
mortars. Robert Foote, Son & Co., of 
Baltimore, will build thirty-six of the 
carriages at $7300 each, and the Builders’ 
Iron Foundry, of Providence, R. I., will 
construct twenty-eight carriages at $8810 
each, 


The double 6-inch gun-tube, 62 feet 
long, made by the Bethlehem Iron- 
Works, is regarded as one of the most 
skillful pieces of forging in the history of 
ordnance. It will be sent tothe World’s 
Fair as part of the Bethlehem Company’s 
exhibit. After the Fair it will be brought 
back, cut in two, and will then make 
two 6-inch gun tubes, each 31 feet long. 


The West Point Foundry Company, 
which has the contract for finishing and 
assembling eleven 8-inch steel rifles, has 
completed five of the guns, and the re- 
mainder are in various stages of com- 
pletion. The last gun is expected about 
November 1, 1894. The Bethlehem Com- 
pany has begun work on several of the 


twenty-five 8-inch guns, which it is con- | 


structing under its contract with the War 
Department for one hundred rifled guns. 


The 12-inch barbette carriage under 
construction at the Watertown Arsenal 
will be ready for trial in about four 
months. It has been delayed by the 
non-receipt of castings from the Midvale 
Works. 


The Japanese authorities are reported 
to be experimenting with cast-iron guns 


for coast defense. Recent tests of a gun 
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constructed entirely of Japanese iron are 
said to have been satisfactory, but no de- 
tails are given, and the required standard 
to be reached is unknown. 


RAPID-FIRE, MACHINE, AND FIELD 
GUNS. 


The Broad Arrow reports that the 
British government has decided to adopt 
a new type of 6-inch wire-wound rapid- 
fire gun. The length will be 40 calibres 
and the weight about 7 tons. The weight 
of the projectile will be 100 pounds and 
the muzzle velocity 2600 feet per second. 
The powder to be used is cordite smoke- 
less. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Lon- 
don Standard is informed that the ex- 
periments with smokeless powder in 
the Austro-Hungarian steel-bronze field 
guns have given entire satisfaction to the 
military authorities. No further changes 
in the present type of field artillery will 
therefore be made. 


A light machine gun of small calibre 
is being experimented with by the 
French War Department. It is in- 
tended primarily for use with cavalry, 
or in mountainous districts where the 
transportation of heavier pieces would 
be difficult or impossible. One piece 
with 2000 rounds of ammunition can be 
easily carried by one horse. As a moun- 
tain gun the piece can be carried by one 
man on a framework forming a sort of 
hod, which framework is so constructed 
as to serve as a mount for the piece in 
action. It requires but one man to serve 
it, and he can prepare it instantly for 
use without assistance. The rate of fire 
is said to be 600 shots per minute. It is 
thought that it will be particularly valu- 
able in enabling a cavalry force to repel 
an infantry attack. If the tests prove 
satisfactory, it will be issued to certain 
cavalry corps for trial under service 
conditions. 


TORPEDOES, TORPEDO-NETS, AND 
TORPEDO-GUNS. 
The discussion in France concerning 


the use of torpedo-nets would seem to 
show that the French naval authorities 
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have practically decided to do away with 
nets at bow and stern, and the side nets 
are threatened. The argument used is 


that the resulting loss of speed with nets 


out increases the chance of being hit in 
a greater degree than the protection is 
increased by the use of the net, aside 
from other objections. The use of nets 
for vessels at anchor still meets approval. 
The above is from the Army and Navy 
Gazette, of London. Apparently the 
English still believe in nets for ships 
under way. 


The Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy 
is preparing for further tests of the sub- 
marine gun. Bids have been asked of 
several firms for the construction of new 
projectiles of slightly modified pattern. 
Provision will be made for more accurate 
balancing by means of disks of lead, and 
the projectile will be strengthened, par- 
ticularly the after-body and tail-piece. 
The new specifications also call for 
greater care in manufacture and better 
workmanship than previously required. 


SMALL-ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 

The poor quality of the workmanship 
on the new “‘ Three Lines” (Mouzin, cal- 
ibre 0.30) Rifle,—referred to in the April 
Nores,—together with the fact that the 
piece, while having many good points, 
is not easy to handle, has determined the 
Russian government to abandon further 
production. It is to be replaced by an 
improved Berdan of the same calibre, 
adapted to use smokeless powder, but 
without repeating mechanism. The 
Russian factories are now busy turning 
out the improved Berdans, and 400,000 
have been ordered in Belgium. The 
complete re-armament with the improved 
Berdan will be completed by the end of 
1894, 


The European armies have the follow- 
ing rifles: Austria, the Mannlicher, 


calibre 0.315-inch; French, Lebel, 
0.815-inch ; German, Mannlicher, 0.311- 
inch; British, Lee-Metford, 0.303-inch ; 
Russian, Mouzin, 0.300-inch, and Ber- 
dan, 0.800-inch (see note above) ; Italian, 
Carcano, 0.256-inch; Belgium, Mauser, 
0.801-inch ; Spain, Mauser, 0.295-inch ; 
Turkey, Mauser, 0.301-inch ; Roumania, 
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Mannlicher, 0.258-inch; and Switzer- 
land, the Schmidt, 0.295-inch. 

The weights of the rifles without bay- 
onets and the weights of 159 cartridges 
for each rifle are as follows: Austrian 


| Mannlicher rifle, 9.6 pounds; cartridges, 


9.8 pounds; total, 19.4 pounds. French 
rifle, 9.2 pounds ; cartridges 8.1 pounds ; 
total, 17.8 pounds. German rifle, 8.3 
pounds; cartridges, 8.9 pounds; total, 
17.2 pounds. British rifle, 9.2 pounds ; 
cartridge, 9.2 pounds; total, 18.4 pounds. 
Russian rifle, 9.5 pounds; cartridge, 7.7 
pounds; total, 17.2 pounds. Italian 
rifle, 8.2 pounds; cartridge, 7.1 pounds ; 
total, 15.8 pounds. 


The United States Army Board on 
Small-Arms will submit their final re- 
port on or before July 1. All arms must 
be submitted for trial before April 1. 


A Berlin dispatch of February 27 re- 
ports that the Brazilian government has. 
ordered 70,000 small-calibre rifles and 
85,000,000 cartridges from the Loewes, 
small-arms manufacturers in that city. 


GUNPOWDER AND EXPLOSIVES. 


A new smokeless powder, the Trois- 
dorff, is being experimented with by 
the army ordnance officers. Sixty-six 
rounds have been fired, using the 3.2- 
inch gun. This is part of the test of 
samples of powder for use in field guns. 


The search for a suitable smokeless 
powder for the small-arm cartridge con- 
tinues at the Frankford Arsenal. Noth- 
ing has yet been found which answers 
the purposes of the service. Some of the 
samples presented proved to be very sat- 
isfactory, but larger quantities did not 
sustain the results of the experimental 
lots. 


PROJECTILES. 


It was expected that the 1500 electric- 
welded shrapnel, on the first order held 
by the American Projectile Company, 
would be delivered to the Army Ord- 
nance Office by March 31. It is also 
thought that the remaining 1500, on the 
second order, will be delivered in June. 
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Tests of the Lefevre-Bremner high- , satisfactory, but it is thought that the 


explosive shell were conducted near 
Syracuse, N.Y., March 23. Eight shells 
were fired, six loaded with dynamite and 


two with nitro-glycerin. The newspaper | 


accounts fail to give the muzzle velocity, 
charge of high explosive, charge of pow- 
der used in the gun, or the calibre or 
characteristics of the gun beyond stating 
that it was a ‘navy piece.” It is said 
that all the shells exploded on contact 
with the target, which was a vertical 
rocky bluff a quarter of a mile distant. 
In this projectile there is no surface con- 
tact between the carrier holding the ex- 
plosive charge and the outer shell. The 
carrier is supported on an axial steel rod, 
and is supposed to remain stationary in- 
stead of revolving with the outer shell. 
The shock of discharge is reduced by 
carefully-adjusted springs and felt pad- 
ding between the carrier and outer shell. 
Such further details of this trial as are 
of importance will be given next month. 
The report was received too late to be 
investigated before the present number 
goes to press. 


The great cost of forged steel armor- 
piercing projectiles has caused the Bureau 
of Ordnance of the navy to experiment 
with cast-steel shot in the hope of obtain- 
ing a cheap and comparatively efficient 
substitute for use under certain condi- 
tions. An order for four hundred 10-inch 
and one hundred 12-inch cast-steel shot 


was placed with I. G. Johnson & Co., of | 


Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., the acceptance 
test being that a selected shot should go 
through a steel plate one calibre in thick- 
ness when fired with the service velocity. 
A shot of each calibre was tested against 
a 18-inch armor plate last August. One 
of the two was oil-tempered, the other 
untreated, The untreated shot proved of 
no value, but the other gave encouraging 
results. On March 18, 1893, two 10- 
inch shot treated by different processes 
were tested against a 10-inch nickel- 
steel plate. The first shot, fired with a 
velocity of 1380 feet, was upset and 
crushed against the plate. The other 
perforated the plate and backing and 
broke into several pieces, which went 
some distance beyond, but widely 
separated. This result is regarded as 











process can: be further improved. The 
breaking up of the projectile after 
passing through the. plate is rather de- 
sirable than otherwise, as tending to 
increase the area of destructive effect; 
but such behavior usually indicates that 
the projectile has practically reached its 
limit of resistance to external forces, and 
if opposed to a harder plate of equal 
thickness it would be liable to break up 
without very deep penetration. If cast- 
steel projectiles can be developed to such 
an extent as to approach in quality those 
of forged steel, the saving will be con- 
siderable, the average cost of each being 
respectively ten and thirty-eight cents 
per pound. 


ARMOR. 

A summary of the new armor specifi- 
cations has been omitted this month on 
account of lack of room. It will be 
published in the June number. 


The general features of the Harvey 
process of surface-hardening are as fol- 
lows: The plate to be heated is of steel 
containing 0.10 to 0.85 per cent. of car- 
bon, and, after being forged and finished 
to shape, is laid face upward on a bed 
of sand or finely-powdered clay on the 
bottom of a fire-brick cell or compart- 
ment erected within the heating-chamber 
of the furnace. The upper surface of 
the plate.is then covered with a carbona- 
ceous material, which is tightly packed. 
Above this is a layer of sand, and over 
the sand a covering of fire-bricks. The 
furnace is then lighted and raised to a 
temperature sufficient to melt cast iron, 
and this heat is maintained for a length 
of time depending upon the depth of 
carbonization required. That necessary 
for a 10.5-inch plate is said to be 120 
hours. On removal from the furnace 
the amount of carbon on the upper side 
is found to have been increased from 0.1 
per cent. at a depth of 3 inches to a pos- 
sible 1 per cent. at the surface. 


MISCELLANEOUS MILITARY NOTES. 


The fortress of Mayence (Mainz), at 
the confluence of the Main and the 
Rhine, is to be converted into an in- 
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trenched camp, and the works have al- 
ready been begun. 


Germany has adopted the shelter-tent, 
and Austria-Hungary is to follow. 


The Austrians are discussing the ques- 
tion of adopting a two years’ service for 
their army, and making changes that 
would add about half a million men to 
it within twelve years, raising the war 
strength of the Austro-Hungarian army 
to 1,800,000 men of full service. In 
addition to this would be the Landsturm. 


In the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution there is a very inter- 
esting detailed report of the army and 
navy of Japan. The army consists of 
the Imperial Guard with 1975 infantry, 
121 cavalry, 170 artillery, and 53 engi- 
neers, and six divisions with 11,653 in- 
fantry, 500 cavalry, 1637 artillery, 660 
engineers, 8254 train; a grand total of 
20,023 officers and men. The Japanese 
infantry have the Mourats rifle (calibre 
?-inch). The rifle is made in Japan by 
European artificers; it is a combination 
of the Gros, Mauser, and Beaumont 
rifles. The artillery have bronze field- 
pieces made at Ozaka on the Krupp sys- 
tem slightly modified. The calibre is 
8.15 inches. 


The French army has definitely 
adopted the bicycle for certain uses, and 
a limited number of bicyclists will ac- 
company all bodies of troops. 


MERCANTILE MARITIME NOTES. 


The City of Paris, now the Paris, re- 
ceived an American register on March 
2. 


The two large passenger steamers de- 
scribed in the April Nores as building at 
Cleveland are to be fitted with twenty- 
eight Belleville boilers to carry a steam- 
pressure of 195 pounds. The twin- 
screws will be 18 feet in diameter, and 
have 18 feet mean pitch. 


The Christopher Columbus, the steamer 
which has been built to carry passengers 
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from the wharf in Chicago to the Fair 
grounds at Jackson Park, is of the 
whaleback type, with a central super- 
structure consisting of two flying decks 
resting upon seven elliptical towers rising 
from the hull, and is otherwise supported 
by numerous hollow stanchions at the 
side, which are utilized as ventilators for 
the hull compartments. The lower fly- 
ing deck is called the saloon deck. The 
saloon proper is 225 by 30 feet; the 
gangways on each side are 4 feet wide, 
and the clear space at the ends 82 feet 
long. Over the saloon is the promenade 
deck, 257 feet long. The number of 
passengers which can be accommodated 
is said to be from 4000 to 5000. The 
vessel differs from the ordinary whale- 
back in having the engines amidships. 
The dimensions are, length over all, 362 
feet ; beam, 42 feet; depth, 24 feet. The 
single-screw triple-expansion engine is 
expected to develop 26001. H. P. The 
cylinders are 26, 42, and 70 inches; 
stroke, 42 inches. Steam at 160 pounds 
will be supplied by six cylindrical boilers 
11 feet in diameter by 12 feet long, with 
two furnaces each. The maximum ex- 
pected speed is 20 statute miles per 
hour, which will probably be confined to 
expectation unless the I. H. P. exceeds 
the 2600 reported. 


Of the six new ships now under con- 
struction by the Cramps for the Inter- 
national Navigation Company, two are 
to be larger and faster than the New 
York and Paris, and are to run on the 
Southampton route. The other four are 
to be slightly smaller than the New York, 
but of the same speed, and are to run on 
the New York-Havre-Antwerp Line. 
All the engines are to be twin-screw, 
vertical, inverted, direct-acting, quad- 
ruple-expansion, with a working pressure 
of 210 pounds at the boilers. The en- 
gines for each screw will be placed in a 
separate water-tight compartment. The 
I. H. P. for the smaller ships will be 
about 17,000, for the larger ones 25,000. 
Scotch boilers will be used, but they will 
be somewhat less in diameter than most 
large boilers built at present for triple- 
expansion engines. 

L. 8. Van Duzer, 
Ensign U.S.N. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Napoleon’s Last Charger. 
(From London United Service Magazine.) 


Noruine but the extraordinary in- 
terest attaching to. anything connected 
with the life of Napoleon can account for 
the periodical discussions which almost 
invariably follow any reference to certain 
horses associated with the great general 
in his remarkable military career. It is 
only natural, when it is considered that 
in sixty general engagements in which 


he took part within twenty years he had . 


nineteen horses killed under him, and 
must have ridden a very much greater 
number, and that the names of three or 
four of his favorite chargers should have 
survived to posterity ; though it is some- 
what strange that no similar interest 
should have attached to those ridden by 
his great opponent, Wellington. With 
the exception of Copenhagen, it is doubt- 
ful if the public have ever heard of any 
of the Duke’s chargers. 

The names of Napoleon’s chargers of 
which anything appears now to be known 
are Marengo, Marie, Austerlitz, Ali, and 
Jaffa; and nearly all of these are be- 
lieved to have been Arabs or barbs, and, 
curiously enough, either gray or white 
in color. But, after, all, this partiality 
of the great man for white is excusable 
in one so thoroughly ambitious. White 
is the royal color. The ancients had a 
great partiality for white, a sentiment 
which descended to modern times. 
Herodotus writes that the inhabitants of 
Cilicia paid an- annual tribute of sixty 
white horses to Darius, King of Persia; 
and in the expedition of Xerxes the 
chariot of Jupiter was drawn by eight 
white Nysaen horses. The triumphal 
car of Romulus was drawn by four white 
horses,—the color universally chosen for 


grand and solemn occasions. Livy in- 
cludes horses of this color among the 
usual insignia of royalty; and from 
Tacitus we learn that the ancient Ger- 
mans dedicated certain white horses to 
the service of their gods. In the grand 
cavalcade which took place in London 
when King John of France landed at 
Southwark, in order to do him the high- 
est honor he was mounted upon a white 
horse; and the King of Naples at one 
time paid the annual tribute of a white 
horse tothe Pope. The King of Yemea, 
in Arabia, was mounted upon a white 
horse on all public occasions ; and every 
Englishman has heard of “ the good old 
white horse of Hanover,’’ and of the 
cream-colored horses in Her Majesty’s 
stables. 

But there is acloud of mystery attach- 
ing to the history of the supposed favorite 
chargers of Napoleon. It is claimed for 
more than one that it was his master’s 
particular favorite, and that he rode that 
particular one, and no other, in many of 
his most important battles ; so that with 
the knowledge how legendary trophies 
of great generals and others so often 
manage to come into existence many 
years after the principals have passed 
away, and prove, on investigation, to be 
pure fallacies, it is very pardonable to be 
skeptical. 

Let us commence with Ali, an Arab 
horse, which Napoleon undoubtedly did 
own, as a sketch was made of him 
from life at Schénbrunn, in Vienna, 
during the very time Napoleon rode 
him. The illustration was published in 
1809, and inscribed ‘‘ Ali, Battle Charger 
of Napoleon,” and is sometimes met 
with in England. This horse was born 
in 1789, and captured at the battle of the 
Pyramids in Egypt in 1798, under Ali 
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Bey, after whom he was named, and 
was mounted by a French dragoon of 
the Eighteenth Regiment. Taken by the 
Mamelukes, and retaken by the French, 
he attracted the notice of General Menou, 
who brought him over to Europe and 
presented him to Napoleon. Since then 
the Emperor is supposed to have ridden 
him in all his battles, and certainly in 
that of Wagram, where, in July, 1809, 
he defeated the Archduke Charles and 
captured twenty thousand Austrians. In 
this battle, in which the slaughter on 
both sides was dreadful, Napoleon is said 
to have been on Ali’s back from four in 
the morning until six in the evening ; in 
which case the horse must have borne a 
life as charmed as his great master, who 
was ever in the hottest of the action and 
repeatedly in great danger. Ali may 
have belonged to one of the celebrated 
Mameluke cavalry, and on that ac- 
count would very naturally have been a 
great favorite with Napoleon, who had 
the highest opinion of these splendid | 
horsemen. ‘‘Could I have united the | 
Mameluke horse to the French infan- | 
try,”’ said Napoleon, ‘“‘I would have 
reckoned myself master of the world.’ 
It may be assumed that Ali was ridden 
by his master at Wagram, because the 
horse was sketched at Vienna at the | 
time; but whether he rode Ali and no 
other on that particular day is quite 
another matter. 

Jaffa, another of Napoleon’s supposed 
favorites, a white Arab, was born in | 
1792, picked up, it is said, in Egypt, in 
1801, and was the companion of the 
general for many years. He was subse- | 
quently brought over to England, and 
kept on the estate of Major Atkin-Rob- 
erts, at Glassenbury, near Cranbrook, in 
Kent, until he was killed for humane 
reasons in 1829. The daughter of the, 
man who shot the horse is still living, 
and the old warrior’s grave is preserved, 
marked by a pillar of sandstone, on 
which is the following inscription : 


Under this Stone Lies 
JAFFA: 
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The famous Charger of Napoleon. 
Aged 37 Years. 


In the front room of Lord Rosebery’s 
house in Berkeley Square hangs a por- 


May 


trait of Napoleon, painted by Francois 


| Dubois in 1814. Lord Rosebery kindly 


showed me the picture, which is ex- 
tremely interesting because of the horse 
upon which Napoleon is mounted. It is 
a gray Arab stallion, with dark-gray 
legs, dark nose, and dappled body, a 
horse considerably taller than ‘“ Ma- 
rengo ;’’ and is supposed to have been 
ridden by Napoleon at the period when 
his triumphs had been greater, perhaps, 
than had ever before been recorded in 
history as achieved by a single man. 
The battle of the emperors, in which he 
defeated the Austrian and Russian mon- 
archs, at Austerlitz, with a loss in killed 
and wounded exceeding thirty thousand 
men, was fought on December 2, 1805, 
and after this victory ‘Le Petit Capo- 
ral” is said to have named the horse 
‘“« Austerlitz.’’ This theory is certainly 
berne out by the ‘‘ Memoirs of Van- 
damme,”’ which state that Napoleon on 
that day rode an iron-gray Arab stand- 
ing nearly sixteen hands high. The 
battle of Austerlitz is remarkable as one 
of the few occasions on which Napoleon 
kept his person out of the reach of fire, 
according to the promise made to his 
troops in the proclamation issued before 
the battle, this attention to his own 
safety having been particularly requested 
by them. 

We now come to ‘Marengo’ and 
‘‘Marie,’”’ around whose names many 
doubtful questions are collected, for both 
are associated with the great general on 
his last battle-field. Every one who 


| takes any interest in the fight of Water- 


loo is aware that Napoleon is represented 
as mounted upon a gray or white 
charger ; but it is maintained by some 
that he rode two chargers at Waterloo, 
the first being his famous barb Marengo, 
and the sevond his mare Marie. 
Marengo, a beautiful white or very 
light-gray barb, was brought over from 
Egypt by Napoleon in 1799, after the bat- 
tle of Aboukir; ridden by him at the 
victory of Marengo, on June 14, 1800; 
and named after the battle, in which his 
master was wounded by a cannon-shot 
which carried away a piece of his left 
boot and a portion of the skin. Subse- 
quently, so it is stated, he carried his 
master at Austerlitz in 1805, at Jena in 
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1806, at Wagram in 1809, in the Rus- 
sian campaign of 1812, and at Waterloo; 
presuming which to be correct, Napo- 
leon could have had no other charger so 
long and closely associated with his 
marvelous career. 

After Napoleon’s last battle, Marengo 
came into the hands of Lord Petre, from 
whom he was purchased by the late Lieu- 
tenant-General J. J. W. Augerstein, 
formerly of the Grenadier Guards, and 
bred from at New Barnes, near Ely, 
where the general, for several years, 
hired paddocks. Of these latter facts 
there is no doubt whatever. In addition 
to the information which the general’s 
brother himself kindly gave me, the cir- 
cumstances are well known in Ely. 
Many old people now living remember 
the horse well. He was kept at New 
Barnes, being well cared for and petted 
in old age and retirement, and was con- 
sidered by competent judges to be a per- 
fect barb, which he must have been if 
like his picture. Before he came into 
the possession of General Angerstein, 
Marengo’s portrait was painted from life 
by the late James Ward, R.A., the cele- 
brated animal-painter. He is depicted 
on a headland overhanging an arm of 
the sea, on the other side of which is a 


raven standing on arock. He is repre- 
sented with flowing mane, and frightened 
at the raven; over the distant sea being 


the setting sun. At the time the picture 
was painted some artists used to indulge 
in a good deal of symbolism and alle- 
gory in their designs, and the idea of 
Mr. Ward was to convey the fright of 
the horse at the raven,—a bird of ill- 
omen, the setting sun suggesting the 
parting glory of the great general. The 
picture was lithographed in 1824, and a 
copy may be seen in the museum of the 
Royal United Service Institution in 
Whitehall Yard. On the artist's copy, 
now in possession of his grandson, Mr. 
Ward wrote, ‘Marengo, Napoleon’s 
barb charger at the battle of Waterloo. 
In the possession of Captain Howard,”— 
the latter gentleman doubtless being a 
near relative of Lord Petre. It is 
impossible to look at this picture of 
Marengo without being struck by his 
beauty, his ‘black eye, wide nostrils, 
clean limbs, and a faithful heart,’’ as the 
Vor. IX. N. 8.—No. 5. 
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Easterns say. A very good judge of a 
hor:e who saw the animal in his old age 
described him as faultless. He combined 
all the rare qualities of the Barbary 
horse, which are superior even to the 
Arab. After he came into the possession 
of the late General J. J. W. Angerstein, 
he was again painted in two positions by 
a then well-known painter of animals, 
and particularly of horses, who lived in 
Tattersall’s original yard at Hyde Park 
Corner. These pictures are in the pos- 
session of the general’s brother, Mr. 
William Angerstein, at Weeting Hall, 
near Brandon, in Norfolk. After the 
animal’s death his skeleton was pre- 
served, and presented by the general to 
the Royal United Service Institution, 
where it may still be seen, minus two 
hoofs. The third hoof was made into a 
snuff-box, and is now at Weeting. The 
fourth was presented by the general to 
his brother officers of the Brigade of 
Guards, and also turned into a snuff-box, 
now kept in the Guard-room at St. 
James’s Palace and handed round after 
dinner. It bears on the top of its silver 
lid the inscription, ‘‘ Hoof of Marengo, 
barb charger of Napoleon, ridden by him 
at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, 
in the Campaign of Russia, and finally 
at Waterloo.’’ Around the hoof runs 
a silver band, on which is inscribed, 
‘* Marengo was wounded in the near hip 
at Waterloo, when his great master was 
on him, in the hollow road in advance of 
the French position. He had been fre- 
quently wounded before in other bat- 
tles.”’ 

Unfortunately, many people are ex- 
tremely dubious as to the identification 
of this horse with the charger ridden by 
Napoleon at Waterloo. They doubt its 
having been at the battle at all, and are 
still more incredulous of the story of its 
presence at Marengo, Jena, Wagram, 
Austerlitz, and in the Russian Campaign. 
Napoleon rode more than one charger at 
Austerlitz, and at Wagram. In the 
memoirs of Savary, Duc de Rovigo, who 
accompanied Napoleon through the Cam- 
paign of 1809, it is stated that at Wag- 
ram, ‘at the moment of greatest danger 
Napoleon rode along the front of the 
line of troops on a horse white as snow. 
This horse was called Euphrates, and 
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had been given to him by the Sophi of 
Persia.’’ But Marengo and Ali may 
also have been ridden on that day. The 
writer of the article in the Daily Tele- 
graph of September 20, in reviewing 
the “‘ Memoirs of Baron Ompteda’’ is 
among the doubters, and indeed sums 
up very adversely to the horse. He 
arrives at this decision chiefly upon 
what I consider to be rather flimsy evi- 
dence,—namely, a passage in the book, 
that shortly after daybreak on June 18, 
Napoleon was clearly seen mounted on a 
gray charger. This statement is, in my 
opinion, very far indeed from “settling 
a much vexed question,’’ considering 
that Captain Gronow, in his ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences,’’ clearly states, ‘‘I recollect dis- 
tinctly being able to see Bonaparte and 
his Staff; and some of my brother 
officers, using their glasses, exclaimed, 
‘ There he is on his white horse.’’’ There 
can be no doubt on this point, because 
Captain Gronow again alludes to the 
horse. Napoleon ‘was pointed out to 
me, at a distance, on the field of Water- 
loo; but beyond a white horse and a dark 
coat, I could see nothing.’”” Which of 
the two statements, I ask, is the more 
likely to be correct,—the battalion order- 
book of the King’s German Legion, or 
the statement of an officer who served 
with the First Foot Guards throughout 
the day? But even if we accept the 
statement that Napoleon was mounted 
on a gray charger, it conveys nothing 
conclusive. A white horse is more often 
than not called a ‘‘gray,’’ and were the 
proof conclusive that it actually was a 
gray, it is no proof whatever that Na- 
poleon rode no other horse throughout 
that long eventful day. He certainly 
rode more than one charger, if we can 
believe Thiers, whose description of one 
of them as badly broken cannot well be 
applied to Marengo. 


If any doubt hovers round Marengo, 


it is far more likely to be in connection 
with his supposed presence at Marengo, 
Jena, Wagram, Austerlitz, and the Rus- 
sian Campaign. To have been present 
at Marengo in 1800, the horse could not 
have been less than twenty years of age 
at Waterloo,—a point, to my way of 
thinking, of little importance. I have 
myself ridden as a charger an Arab 
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stallion of over twenty-one years of age ; 
he was then surefooted and fast. Jaffa, 
another of Napoleon’s chargers, lived to 
his thirty-eighth year; and Jock, the 
last surviving charger of the Second Life- 
Guards which was ridden at Waterloo, 
was shot and buried in Hyde Park on 
June 20, 1836, having been in use 
twenty-one years after the battle. But 
if Marengo carried his master also at 
Jena, Wagram, and Austerlitz, and got 
safely through the Russian Campaign in 
1812, he must truly have been a wonder- 
ful animal. 

The history of that terrible expedition 
is well known. Napoleon, dissatisfied 
with the conduct of Russia, put himself 
at the head of an invading army, pro- 
digious in number and well equipped, 
and marched with his numerous allies 
towards the enemy’s frontiers. During 
the advance an incident occurred which 
one of his soldiers described as “a bad 
omen ;”’ for, on reconnoitring a Russian 
position, his horse stumbled and threw 
him. Gaining several battles, Napoleon 
at length reached Moscow, where he 
hoped to establish his winter quarters, 
but found the city in flames. A retreat 
was unavoidable; and now was pre- 
sented a succession of the most appalling 
scenes recorded in modern history,—a 
brave and devoted army encountering 
all the horrors of famine in a climate so 
insupportably cold that the freezing 
bodies of the soldiers and horses strewed 
the roads, while an exasperated body of 
Cossacks hung upon the rear of the main 
army, hewing down without remorse the 
enfeebled and wretched fugitives. The 
owners of Marengo claim for him the 
distinction of having carried his master 
throughout these hardships, to which 
ninety per cent. of the horses succumbed. 

Meissonnier, the great French artist, 
was a firm believer in Marengo, which 
figures prominently in all his celebrated 
pictures. Napoleon is depicted on the 
back of his favorite in the beautiful 
paintings of Jena, Fridland, and “1814,” 
and there is no mistaking the horse. 
This last picture is so generally misun- 
derstood that it may be well to mention 
that it has no connection whatever with 
the ‘* Retreat from Moscow”’ in 1812; but 
is an episode from the so-styled ‘ Cam- 
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pagne de France,”’ after the battles lost at 
Bar and Arcis-sur-Aube in the early part 
of 1814. Atthe latter engagement Napo- 
leon lost one horse, and his cocked hat. 

The late General Angerstein, however, 
purchased the horse from Lord Petre at 
a time when the events of Moscow and 
Waterloo were fresh in the memory of 
the public. He himself was nearly 
grown up at the time of Waterloo, three 
years later was serving in the Grenadier 
Guards, and was confident of the bond 
Jide nature of the horse’s history and ser- 
vices. The greatest animal-painter of 
the day, Ward, painted the animal in the 
lifetime of Napoleon and within six 
years of Waterloo, so that there is really 
nothing whatever beyond mere presump- 
tive evidence against the theory con- 
nected with this the most interesting as 
well as the most beautiful of Napoleon’s 
favorite chargers. And I see nothing 
whatever for disbelieving that the skele- 
ton of the horse exhibited in the museum 
of the Royal United Service Institution 
is other than that of the animal it pre- 
tends to be. 

The gray mare Marie, which the Dazly 
Telegraph accepts, on such slender evi- 
dence, as the animal which Napoleon 
rode all day on the 18th of June, 1815, 
came into his possession in 1818. It ap- 
pears to be tolerably certain that in 
that year Napoleon carried away from 
Ivenach—a small town in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin—some fine thorough- 
bred horses which belonged to Baron 
von Plessen, who was celebrated for his 
stud; and among these horses was in- 
cluded a beautiful gray mare which he 
called Marie, after his second wife, the 
Archduchess Marie Louise of Austria. 
Napoleon is said to have ridden this 
mare in the campaign of 1813 and 1814, 
and finally at Waterloo. I don’t know 
what data Meissonnier had to go upon in 
selecting Marengo as the horse which 
the Emperor rode in 1814, but his picture 
is not that of a mare, but of a horse, and 
that horse undoubtedly Marengo. Mr. 
Andrew C. Gow, R.A., whose picture of 
“The Flight from Waterloo’ was ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy in 1891, 
and has since been engraved, depicts 
Napoleon on the back of Marengo, but 
he tells me that he had no particular in- 
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formation to go upon. That Napoleon 
rode the mare also at Waterloo is quite 
possible, if the legend attached to her 
skeleton, which stands at Ivenach, may 
be relied upon. She fell into the hands 
of the Prussians on the day following © 
the battle, and by them was restored to 
her original owner and breeder at Ive- 
nach. It is far from uncommon for a 
generalor staff-officer to ride two chargers 
on the same day. Sir de Lacy Evans 
rode two at Waterloo, and if Sir William 
Ponsonby had been able tv find his sec- 
ond horse his life would probably have 


been saved. 
R. HotpeEn, 


Captain F.S.A. 


THE latest story by Rosa Nouchette 
Cary is entitled ‘‘ But Men must Work.” 
It is a simple and tender tale issued by 
the Lippincotts. 

‘‘In the Days of the Mutiny,’’ a mili- 
tary novel by G. A. Hentz, is the latest 
volume in the Broadway Series (New 
York: John A. Taylor & Co.). 


In these days of revival of interest in 
‘¢ our forebears,’’ and when ‘Sons of the 
Revolution” and ‘Colonial’ Societies 
are engaging so much attention, it is not 
wonderful that commercial firms which 
have existed uninterruptedly, in this 
changeful and kaleidescopic country of 
ours, for more than one hundred years, 
should be proud of the fact, and resolve 
to commemorate it by the foundation of 
a society called the ‘ Association of 
Centenary Firms and Corporations of 
the United States.” A very handsome 
book, bound in blue and buff, has lately 
been issued in Philadelphia, containing 
the articles of association, list of offi- 
cers, and historical sketches of the firms 
which compose the association, in which 
there is much of historical interest 
for the general public. Appropriately 
enough, this ‘‘ pamphlet,"’ as it is mod- 
estly called, is printed by the ‘* Christo- 
pher Sower Publishing Company.’ 
Christopher Sower was one of the early 
printers of Pennsylvania, who, in 1740, 
printed twelve hundred copies of a quarto 
edition of Luther’s translation of the 
Bible. A direct descendant, of the same 
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surname, is the president of this com- 
pany which to-day publishes the “ pam- 
phiet.”’ 

The association was established in 
June, 1889. There may be other cen- 
tenary firms in the United States, and 
there no doubt are, but the number in 
the association is twenty-six. Of these, 
sixteen are in Philadelphia or its imme- 
diate neighborhood ; three in Lancaster, 
Pa.; one each in Albany, N. Y., Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York City, and Boston, and one in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

As perhaps the most interesting to the 
public at large, we may state that the 
Willcox Paper Company come from an 
emigrant from Devonshire, England, 
who established a paper-mill on Chester 
Creek, now in Delaware Oounty, Penn- 
sylvania, about 1718. At the “Ivy 
Mill” most of the paper for Colonial 
currency was made; and the same mill 
supplied the paper for the money issued 
by the Continental Congress. In 1838 
the Willcox firm built “Glen Mills,” 
two miles from ‘Ivy Mill,” and have 
since that time supplied paper for gov- 
ernment notes, bonds, stamps, checks, 
commissions, etc., in enormous quan- 
tity,—always with a descendant of the 
founder, of the same name, as proprietor. 

Another extensive and respectable firm 
is the ‘“‘ Brandywine Flour-Mills,’’ es- 
tablished in 1742, which Washington 
ordered dismantled after the battle of 
Brandywine, the upper stories to be 
secreted, to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of the British. These 
mills supplied a great deal of flour and 
meal to the Continental forces. 

The oldest firm belonging to the asso- 
ciation is the Perot Malting Company, 
of Philadelphia, established in 1687. 
The president is the seventh in line of 
descent from the founder. 

Many more interesting facts could be 
culled from this unique publication if 
space permitted. 

E. 8. 

March 15, 1893. 
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PEOPLE often wonder why it is that 
physicians so universally prescribe cod- 
liver oil nowadays instead of medicines. 
The reason is easily explained. Of late 
years the medical profession has de- 
pended less upon powerful drugs and 
medicines and more upon nourishment 
to effect cures, the result being that 
where they formerly took cases in their 
own hands, physicians now are con- 
tent to assist nature in her work of 
overcoming the ills of life in her own 
way. 

The modern school of physicians has 
found that cod-liver oil is‘one of the most 
nutritious of foods, and will do more to 
give a natural strength and tone to the 
body than almost any other known nour- 
ishment. It is in itself a fat, but it con- 
tains substances that make it a peculiarly 
rich fat. It not only insures a proper 
nourishment of the body, but it supplies 
the waste of disease or chronic ailments, 
and thus serves a double purpose. 

In former years there were two objec- 
tions to cod-liver oil. These were its vile 
taste and its tax upon the stomach. Many 
preferred being ill to taking such a nause- 
ating dose, while others could not retain 
the oil after taking it. It remained for 
the chemist to render the oil palatable 
and make it in an easy form for the stom- 
ach by converting it into an emulsion, 
thus accomplishing by mechanical pro- 
cess what had been left for the system to 
do. 

The most reliable and best emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is Scott’s Emulsion, which 
has stood the test of time as well as that 
of the physician. Scott’s Emulsion con- 
tains hypophosphites of lime and soda, 
which make it a more natural nourish- 
ment than plain oil. The strength of 
the oil is retained, however, though the 
taste is completely disguised. Scott’s 
Emulsion is prescribed by physicians the 
world over for consumption, coughs and 
colds, bronchitis, scrofula, and wasting 
diseases, and for growing children who 
need a rich nourishment to make their 
growth natural. 





' *-We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 


OLGA K. IHLSENG, CARTHAGE, MO. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 


active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,’ 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 





Scott’s Emulsion is an all-. 
the-year-round preparation, prescribed and 
used more generally during cold weather 
because of wider necessity, but as efficacious 


in mid-summer as in mid-winter. Through 


being partially digested by chemical process is readily assimi- 
lated. It is pleasant to take, and can be used when other 
heavy foods pall upon taste. This is not true of plain cod 
liver oil, but in a variety of ways Scott's Emulsion is an 


improvement upon plain oil. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


. of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda is a preventive as well as a curative. It prevents the development 
of Consumption, Scrofula and other hereditary diseases by building up 
healthy flesh. It overcomes fixed disease by driving out poor blood and 


destroying imperfect tissue. 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, Sold by All Druggists—$1.00- 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 28, 1898. 
To THE First C1iass.—Joseph S. 
Skerrett, Admiral U.S.N.; William W. 
Alexander, Lt. U.S.V.; Joseph W. 
Monroe, Acting Ensign U.S.N. 

To THE SzeconpD CLass.—Edgar Lacy 
Swain. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 5, 1898. 
To THE SEconp CLass.—Fred. Eu- 
gene Mann. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 2, 1893. 
To THE First C1iass.—Robert S. 
Baker, Capt. U.S.V. 
To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Charles B. King, Worth G. Ross, 
William C. Maybury. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 5, 1898. 
To THE First CLass.—Sherman Au- 
gustus Johnson, Lt. U.S.V.; Frederick 
William Prince, Bvt. Col. U.S.V. 





To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Daniel Rogers Case; James 
Watson Benton, Lt. U.S.A.; Mr. 
James Wentworth Richardson. 

To THE SEconD CLAss.—Mr. Wilfrid 
Ryan Morgan; William Veazie Pratt, 
Ensign U.S.N.; Mr. George Patton 
Whittlesey. 

The applications of Llewellyn G. 
Estes, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V., and 
George O. Glavis, Hospital Chaplain 
U.S.V., were withdrawn. 


TRANSFERS. 
New York Commandery. 
Fred. J. Hart, Lt. U.S.V., Geo. 
D. Ruggles, Gen. U.S.A., Thos. G. 
Pitcher, Gen. U.S.A., and Wm. L. 
Pitcher, Capt. U.S.A., to District of 
Columbia Commandery. 


California Commandery. 

E. J. Dorn, Lt. U.S.N., to District of 
Columbia Commandery; Butler D. 
Price, Capt. U.S.A., and H. C. Cush- 
ing, Maj. U.S.A., to Massachusetts 
Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
New York Commandery. 


Fred. T. Locke, Gen. U.S.V., Feb- 
ruary 4, 1898; Jos. Coting, Major 
U.S.V., February 5, 1893; Augustus 
L. Case, Admiral U.S.N., February 
17, 1898; Douglass Campbell, Capt. 
U.S.V., March 7, 1898; Wm. P. Til- 
ton, March 9, 1893. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Chas. H. Dickinson, Capt., March 
14, 1893. 
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LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


THE project of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion to erect in Philadel- 
phia a War Museum and Library Build- 
ing has made such extraordinary 
progress, considering the vastness of the 
undertaking, that the success of the 
enterprise was assured some months ago. 
The Order is not a society of rich men, 
nor is it great in numbers, but the spirit 
of the members has made up for what- 
ever may be lacking in wealth and size. 
Some of the officers of the Union army 
who form the society are now Pennsyl- 
vania farmers. Some of them live in 
the far West, in Minnesota or Califor- 
nia. Some make their homes in Europe. 
Many of them never hope to see the 
completed building in Philadelphia on 
account of advancing years and inter- 
vening distance, but with the pluck and 
spirit which characterized them in 1861, 
they have sent most liberal subscriptions 
from these distant places. One member 
of the Order has given an amount equal 
to his entire war pay, and other instances 
of extraordinary liberality might be 
cited. "When the building is completed 
every member of the Pennsylvania 
Commandery will have contributed to- 
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wards its erection according to his means, 
and the structure will be a worthy tes- 
timony to the spirit of the officers of the 
Union army, and a monument to zeal, 
fidelity, and patriotism of which the 
whole country may well be proud. 

Already interesting relics are being 
contributed forthe museum. The build- 
ing will contain a navy-room, and to 
this Mr. Thomas 8. Harrison, who has 
been one of the stanchest supporters of 
the project, has just presented an inter- 
esting portrait of himself, clad in the 
uniform of acting naval paymaster, the 
picture being the work of Mr. David 
Sani, of Florence, Italy, who is now in 
this city completing several orders for 
portraits. Eventually the museum and 
library will become the repository for 
war manuscripts, literature, portraits, 
relics, and many things which will il- 
lustrate the history of the great strug- 
gle. Already the best war library in the 
United States is in Philadelphia. As 
soon as a proper site has been found and 
the building is under way, there will 
come from all sides contributions to a 
collection which will be one of the most 
unique and interesting in the country.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1893. 





